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— Inablack community in East 
Harlem, amongst extreme pov- 
erty, drug addiction, prostitu- 
tion and violence, Ned O’Gor- 
‘man found his passion. 

A balding man with thick 
glasses, wearing dark blue Levi's 
and a sports jacket and empha- 
sizing his points with raised 
arms and clenched fists, O’Gor- 


man is a man passionately dedi- 
cated to the education and lib- 
eration of the “oppressed” child. 
He is tounder and headmaster 
of the Children’s Storefront, 
a free, independent grammar 
school on Madison Avenue in 
one of New York City’s most 
blighted neighborhoods. He 
graduated from St. Michael’s in 
1953 and earned his master’s in 


English from Columbia Univer- 


sity in 1959. 

He spoke with conviction and 
honesty to about 100 persons 
gathered in McCarthy Arts Cen- 
ter on Wednesday night. His 
eet te crcaing 


we. Education of the Op- 


| Child in a Democracy.” 
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Trustees hold 4-day meeting 


by Greg Spina and Gerry Gray 

The board of trustees held the first of 
their tri-annual meetings October 20-23. 
Among the measures approved were: a tui- 
tion increase for the summer and graduate 
programs; an early retirement plan for 
faculty; dedication of the renovated ath- 
letic field to Doc Jacobs; and the adoption 
of a code of ethics for faculty. The trustees 
postponed a decision on naming Senior 
Hall after Father Stapelton. 

Other agenda included discussion of 
co-ed housing, campus consolidation, fund 
raising goals, guidelines for setting non- 
faculty wages and purchasing of adjacent 
property. 

Issues are discussed in five separate com- 
mittees composed of students, trustees, and 
faculty members. These committees are: 
Facilities and Personnel, Finance, Student 
Policies, Development, and Education. The 
committees then decide which issues should 
be presented to the full board. 

The board approved an increase in cost 
of the summer sessions and graduate courses 
from $105 to $115 per credit hour, Presi- 
dent Henry said. Thesis fees will increase 
from $500 to $690 and the six-week sum- 
mer room-and-board cost will increase by 
$25 for doubles and singles and $30 for 
apartments. Henry attributed these in- 
creases in part to the cost of living and said 
the increases were “the most modest that 
they have been for the last three years.” 

The early-retirement plan passed by the 
board gives tenured faculty members age 
62 to 65 the option of retiring with a lump 
sum payment. Henry said that the “lump- 
sum payment” will be calculated by use ofa 


formula that takes into account their years 
of service and their average salary. One of 
the reasons for this plan is to “provide open- 
ings for new young blood right out of gradu- 
ate school,” Henry said. By law faculty can 
stay until they reach the age of 70. 

The dedication of the athletic field to 
Doc Jacobs was passed by the board, Henry 
said. The motion was presented to the 
board for final approval by the Facilities 
and Personnel Committee, said BJ. Hull, 
student representative to the committee. 
Henry added that the motion was brought 
to the board’s attention by an alumni rep- 
resentative. 

A “professional responsibility” clause was 
passed by the board and will be added to 
the faculty governance manual. The clause 
outlines the responsibility of a teacher. 
These obligations include teaching assigned 
courses, meeting all scheduled classes, con- 
tinuing attempts in self-improvement, keep- 
ing office hours, maintaining contact with 
students, participating in the faculty gov- 
erning process and becoming an academic 
advisor. 

A special committee will be set up to 
establish guidelines for the naming of build- 
ings, Henry said. The committee will be 
comprised of students, faculty, and admin- 
istrators. The motion to change the name 
of Senior Hall to Stapelton Hall will be 
brought up when these guidelines have 
been established. The committee will be 
involved in the naming of the new build- 
ings in the consolidation plan. Also the 
committee-will deal with the problems that 
arise as a result of the buildings that will be 
lost in the consolidation that have previously 


been named. Henry said that the trustees 
went ahead with the Doc Jacobs dedica- 
tion because Doc Jacobs has “stood the test 
of time.” 

The Student Policy Committee discussed 
the possibility of co-ed housing. Henry 
raised the question but took no definite 
stand on the matter. Henry said that co-ed 
dorms would be segregated floor-by-floor. 
He said that the possibility is being looked 
at from a psychological angle rather than a 
money saving venture. Sharon McDonnell, 
member of the Student Policies Commit- 
tee said tha the trustees seemed interested 
in the idea for the first time. She said that in 
the past, co-ed housing had been an open 
and shut case to the board members. 

Campus consolidation was discussed in 
two of the committees. Henry said the earli- 
est the project could begin would be Spring 
of 1985. 

The finance committee reviewed this 
year's fund-raising drive. Peter Abel1,S.A. 
treasurer and student representative to the 
committee, said that the consolidation plan 
may be delayed if the goals of a special 
‘silent campaign’ aren't met. Henry added 
that computerization of the campus was 
the priority of this year’s regular campaign. 

Henry said that a panel was set up to 
review the salaries of non-faculty employees. 
St. Michael’s tries to keep its pay scale com- 
petitive with other local employers, he said. 

Abell said that he was very pleased with 
the meeting this year. He said that the trus- 
tees were more open to suggestions and 
were more willing to share their ideas with 
the other college representatives. Henry 
also felt that the meeting went well. 


Gorman: speaks on education 





It was, by his own description, 
an “exploration” into the philos- 
ophies and foundations of O’Gor- 
man’s work at the Storefront. 
“The child is the center of 
the universe to me,” O’Gorman 
said. “Our school in Harlem is 
there to heal, to liberate, to 
instruct the oppressed child 
who comes to us.” O’Gorman 
said in an interview before the 


lecture that the hardest thing 
that he and his colleagues do at 
the Storefront is “to combine 
the three strains of work which 
we are obliged to do — to teach, 


to heal and to free.” He said that , 


the public schools in this coun- 
try are too overburdened to be 
able to perform their function 
effectively. 

“The overpowering evi- 
dence,” O’Gorman said, “is that 
our schools are failing, and our 
colleges are failing. I’m amazed 
when I come to St. Michael's 
and I drop famous names and 
no one knows who they are...1 
think that is the college's fault.” 

“You have to educate a peo- 
ple who want to be educated. | 


don't know of anyone in America 
who wants to be educated, ex- 
cept for running computers and 
learning how to make money. If 
that’s what education is then 
you might as well take it and 
flush it down the drain,” 
O’Gorman said. 

O’Gorman described himself 
as “a very eratic student” dur- 
ing his five years at St. Michael’s. 





“Classes were a great joy to 
me because I had great, great 
teachers.” He said his main inter- 
ests were in reading books and 
writing poetry. “While I went 
to St. Mike's,” he said, “all I did 
was read books and drink beer. I 
flunked courses, and I got thrown 
out twice. I always bounced 
back though, and I will never be 
able to thank St. Michael's enough 
for giving me those great teach- 
ers and this ability, this freedom 
to read.” 

O'Gorman said in his essay 
that he remembers his years at 
St. Michael’s “more than I re- 
member anything in my life. I 
was brought up the son of an 
unhappy, highly bred father in 


an aura of wealth...1 was a free 
spirit. | could do whatever ab- 
surd, often immoral thing I 
pleased. I felt the edge of con- 
straint only when I was expelled 
from here.” 

_ After a stay in Europe and 
experience with the revolution- 
ary church there, O’Gorman 
returned to America “desper- 


ately lonely, not for friends but 


for commitment. I wanted to 
know what I was going to do.” 
It was then, in 1966, O’Gorman 
said, that he was challenged by 
a priest to go to Harlem to do 
voluntary work for the poor. He 
accepted the challenge and 
found in Harlem “what was to 
me the center of the world — 
children.” Since that day, he has 
dedicated his life to the educa- 
tion of the oppressed child. The 
relaxation of oppression is his 
passion and his life’s work, for, 
O’Gorman said, “if one man 
suffers, we all suffer; if one 
man is oppressed, we are all 
oppressed.” 

O’Gorman defines oppres- 
sion as “something that was 





done by the powerful, by the 
incompetent chieftains, to bring 
a people to their knees, to keep 
them there, to chain them up, 
jail their spirits, ruin their hope, 
take the well-sporings of joy. 
Oppression means that there 
has been collusion among good 
men, holy men, bad men, evil 
consortiums to bring down 


those who trouble the serenity 


( photos by C brissy Burtis ) 
of the powerful, the successful, 
of the middle class. Oppression 
is a word Americans hate to 
think about. 

“What we are doing now (at 
the Storefront) is the result of 
cont. on p. 3 
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Josephine 


The drama department will present 
“Josephine: The Mouse Singer” as its 
major fall dramatic production, Nov. 1-5 
at 8 p.m. each evening in the McCarthy 
Arts Center. The public is invited to 
attend free of charge, but is requested to 
reserve tickets prior to the show. 

The play, written by Michael McClure 
based on a short story by Franz Kafka, will 
be directed by Donald Rathgeb, profes- 
sor of fine arts. 

Senior Laura Rathgeb of Essex Junc- 
tion will play the title role in “Josephine,” 
heading a student cast of 18. 

Rathgeb said the play examines “how 
a community deals with its artists.” The 
singer Josephine struggles to free her- 
self from the mundane work of everyday 
life in order to devote herself exclusively 
to perfecting her art. A story of unre- 
quited love forms a sub-plot in the drama. 

“Josephine” examines the eternal 
struggle between society, seen by artsits 
as narrow-minded and focused only on 
survival; and artists, seen by society as 
not contributing their share to the com- 
munity. 

“Josephine the Singer, or the Mouse 
Folk,” was the last short story written by 
Kafka. “It is a comment on his own 
acceptance as an artist in society,” Rathgeb 
said. 

Josephine and the other inhabitants 
of her community appear in the play as 
mice. They wear human costumes of the 
Edwardian era, with mouse ears and tails 
added. “They are not Walt Disney charac- 
rs,” Rathgeb said. “The mice attributes 
keep the audience distanced from the 
actors.” 

The play is “surrealistic,” Rathgeb said, 

-but is not theater of the absurd. “Everyday _ 
things take on new meanings, and real — 
things appear in an unreal way,” he added. 
Rathgeb said “Josephine” is a serious 
play, and is “far more poetic than other 
plays St. Michael’s has done in recent 
memory.” 

Adding to the unreal atmosphere of 


Review 


Museum Visit 


On Thursday, Oct. 13, members of 
French 310 visited The Webb Memorial 
at the Shelburne Museum in Shelburne 
to view the European Art Collection on 
permanent display there. 

Aweek before the visit, assigned teams 
presented, in French, biographical sket- 
ches and visual studies of reproductions. 
Class discussion centered on Edouard 
Manet (1832-1833), Gustave Courbet 
(1834-1917), Edgar Degas (1834-1917), 
Claude Monet (1840-1926) and Mary 
Cassatt (1844-1926). 

English and French-speaking guides 
explained how the Webb Memorial was 
established and told the saga of the avant 
garde collection began by Louisine Have 
meyer, mother of the museum’s co-foun 
der, Electra Havemeyer Webb, when she 
was 16 years old. Thanks to Mary Cassatt’s 
advice, young Louisine purchased her 
first Degas, Repetition De Ballet, for $100. 
She eventually bought over a hundred of 
his paintings. Four can be viewed at the 
Webb Memorial as can masterpieces by 

_ Manet, Courbet, Monet and Cassatt. 

Because spring and fall are traditionally 
heavy tourist seasons in Vermont, the 
Shelburne Museum chose to decline an 
invitation to lend Manet’s Le Grand 
Canal a Venise (Blue Venice) and his au 

Jardin to the centennial retrospective of 
Manet’s work in Paris last April. However, 
‘those masterpieces will temporarily star 
along with the other “Havemeyer Ma- 
nets’ on display at the New York Metro- 
politan Museum of Fine Arts during 


News in... 





Joan Cavanaugh and Leslie Kenney during dress rehearsal for Josephine: 
the Mouse Singer. 


the play will be oversized sets, including 
large rocks and a 17-foot judge’s bench. 
Huge props are meant to emphasize the 
small size of the mice. 

Though Jospehine is a singer, there are 
no songs in the play. Sounds “somewhere 


between melodic and grating” punctu- 


ate the play’s action, Rathgeb said. 

The play will be entered in the 1984 
American College Theater Festival. ‘St. 
Michael’s dramatic productions were 
chosen for top honors in the festival in 
1981 and 1982. 

“Josephine: the Mouse Singer” won 
the New York “Obie” (Off-Broadway) 
award for best play of 1978. A reviewer 


said the play showed that “the relation- | 


ship between the artist and society was 
intolerable, but a society witout artists 
is impossible.” 


Talk 


Ramsey Clark, former U.S. Attorney 
General, author of Crime in America, 
and a longtime defender of civil rights, 


will be in Burlington to address the pub- 


Shelburne’s quieter time. 
In November, French 310 students 


plan to view additional French master. 
‘pieces at the Montréal Museum of Fine 


Arts. 


Hunger 


The St. Michael’s Campus Ministry 
Council, in conjunction with the food 
service, sponsored a Hunger Awareness 
Fast Friday, Oct. 14 to raise money for 
hunger relief programs in the U.S. and 
abroad. The fast was part of a series of 
weckend activities at St. Michael’s revolv- 
ing around the Oct. 15 Champlain Valley 
Hunger Walk. The “CROP Walk,” as it is 
called locally, is sponsored yearly by 
Church World Service, a non-profit relief 
organization. 

Rev. Michael Cronogue, S.S.E., direc- 
tor of Campus Ministry, said about $250 
was raised during this year’s fast. Cro- 
nogue said some 215 St. Michael’s stu- 
dents and staff members sacrificed their 
noon-time meal on Friday for the benefit 
of hungry people around the world. Over 
$10,000 was raised in the CROP walk, in 
which some 50 St. Michael's students 
participated. 

Cronogue said the fast is as much an 
awareness-raising event as a fund-raising 
project. The goal, he said, is “to make 
people aware that there are people who 
go hungry all the time. Participants can 
experience what it’s like to miss a meal.” 
It is meant as a reminder, he said, of “the 
many good things we receive that we 
take for ganted.” 

Cronogue said 75 percent of the funds 


_ (photo by Chrissy Burtis ) 


lic on Saturday, Nov. 5 at 8 p.m. in the 
UVM Ira Allen Chapel. , 

Clark, whose appearance is sponsored 
by the Citizens Party of Vermont, is also 
known for his active participation in 
many national organizations committed 
to peace and justice. 

Tickets are $2.50 and can be obtained 
at the door at 7:30 p.m. or by calling 
864-6391 or 863-9202. 


Lacrosse 


On Monday, Nov. 7, there will be a 
meeting for anyone interested in playing 
men’s varsity lacrosse this spring. 

The meeting will be held in the Ross 
Sports Center classroom and begin 


‘promptly at 6 p.m. Jeff Culkin will dis- 


cuss! training plans. 

Assistant Athletic Director Zafir Blu- 
devich will present a winter weight train- 
ing program to all players. 

Following the meeting, there will be a 
film, 7eam US.A. u Australia, competing 
for the 1982 World Championship. 


| raised by the fast and the hunger Walk 


will go directly to Church World Service 
for allocation. The remainder will be 
donated to the Chittenden Emergency 
Food Shelf to provide emergency food 
supplies for needy families in the Cham- 
plain Valley area. 

In conjunction with the fund-raising 
efforts, a slide show and discussion on 
world hunger was presented at noon 
Friday by Dr. William Wilson, chairman 
of the political science department. At 4 
p.m., a Mass to break the fast was cele- 
brated in the Chapel of St. Michael the 
Archangel. 

Church World Service is the reliefand 
development agency of more than 30 
Protestant and Orthodox denominations 
throughout the U.S. The organization 
works closely with Catholic relief serv- 
ices On projects including establishing 
social and economic development pro- 
grams, disaster and emergency relief, and 
services to refugees. 


Presentation 


James Cox gave a presentation titled 
“Federal Involvement in World Trade in 
Cheray Science Hall on Oct. 27. 

Cox is an international trade special- 
ist for the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
He gave tips on how to break into the 
field and described the peculiarities of 
the import-export game. He also men- 
tioned that American businessmen must 
rely heavily on government agencies and 
international bankers if they are to suc- 
ceed in the field. The lecture was spon- 
sored by SAM. 





College Bowl 


Trivia buffs, get your memories into 
gear. During the week of Nov. 16-18, St. 
Michael’s will have its sixth annual Col- 
lege Bowl. And what, exactly is College 
Bowl? Well, for starters, it is very chal- 
lenging, even more fun, and anybody can 
participate. 

Teams of four full-time students will 
compete, attempting to answer various 
questions. The trivia questions aren't nec- 
essarily academically oriented. “It all 
depends on the luck of the draw,” says 
Jenny Cernosia, director of student acti- 
vities, who will moderate the competi- 
tion. A successful team combination usu- 
ally consists of members with diversified 
interests. Knowledge of science, history, 
words and word usage will come in 
handy. 

The winning team will represent St. 
Michael’s at the regional tournament in 
February. 

Jenny Cernosia encourages all students 
to participate. “We have a great time 
every year. It is fun and competitive and 
trivia buffs, especially, will love it!” 


Henry to Japan 


President Edward L. Henry will be 
visiting Seibo Womens School Nov. 26-_ 
Dec. 10 to continue negotiations for ARES 
sister school relationship. “Ithinkwhen = 
we come back we'll have a finalized deal. 

I expect the first arrival of Japanese — 
women in May of 1984,” Henry said. 

Academic Dean Ronald Provost and — 
the chairman of the board of trustees 
will accompany Henry on the trip. 


Reading 


Village Voice staff writer Blanche Mc- 
Crary Boyd gave a reading from her latest 
book A Redneck Way of Knowledge on 
Thursday, Oct. 27. The book, published _ 
in 1982, includes a number of pieces — 
which previously appeared in the Village — 
Voice and elsewhere. 

English Professor Carey Kaplan, whose — 
department sponsored the reading, said 
she was very pleased with the attendance 
at the reading. “Boyd is one of the best 
women writers today and I was pleased 
to see many students are interested in 
her works,” Kaplan said. 

Nancy Powers, a student who attended — 
the reading, described it as “very amus- 
ing.” English major Kathy Fleming said 
“Since I am from New England, it was 
very interesting to hear about a totally 
different lifestyle.” 

Boyd is known for her wry wit, her 
southern humor and her incisive politi- 
cal commentary. In addition to her Vil- 
lage Voice work, Boyd writes and pre- 
sents commentaries for National Public 
Radio’s news program “All Things 
Considered.” She has written for Vanity 
Fair, Esquire, Christopher Street, Ms, Biva, 
New Times, The Nation, and other na- 
tional magazines. 

Boyd has taught creative writing at 
Connecticut College for the past two eres 
years and in the Bennington Writers = 





Workshop at Bennington College for Ate 

three years She has recently written two — Reo 

as-yet-unpublished screenplays. _ re S26 
; ‘ 


Committee to investigate stip 


by Paula Rooney 


An investigation of stipends 
will be conducted by a newly 
formed ad hoc committee of the 
Student Association. Its purpose, 
said committee member Connie 
Martin, is “to investigate the 
whole process” of the alloca- 
tion of stipends. The commit- 
tee was formed after the pro- 
posal of the 1983-84 budget by 
the Finance and Appropriations 
Committee. 

In response to the formation 
of the committee, S.A. Treasurer 
Peter Abell said he “always feels 
there is no harm in looking into 
anything. The issue at hand is: 
should other positions get sti- 
pends also?” 

There are presently 11 sti- 
pends given to executive board 
members and higher-ranking 
members of the Defender, Hill- 
top, and WWPV. The allocation 
of stipends was first authorized 
by St. Michael’s President Ed- 
ward L. Henry during the 1977- 
78 academic year. S.A. Modera- 
tor Don Sutton also noted that 
at that time the only recipients 
of stipends were the president 
and vice president of the S.A. 

A stipend, said Abell, is “a pay- 


ment which acts as a salary for a 
service given. The purpose of it 
is to compensate for the amount 
of work and time put in by cer- 
tain individuals.” 

The 1983-84 budget appro- 
priation of $90,750 includes an 
allowance of $10,600 for sti- 
pends. The biannual awards are 
given as follows: executive 
board: $3,450; Defender. $2500; 
WWPV: $2400; and Hilltop: 
$2,250. The subdivision of the 
awards is determined within the 
activities and vary from year to 
year. The S.A. treasurer said, 
however, that part of the stipend 
money for Defender and Hilltop 
members “is built into” the 
activities in the form of advertis- 
ing revenues. The present sti- 
pend figure of $10,600, there- 
fore, may be an overestimation. 
An accurate figure will later be 
determined based on the adver- 
tising revenues. 

Article 2 of the S.A: Constitu- 
tion ensures stipends for the 
executive board members. It 
states, “These officers shall re- 
ceive stipends to be determined 
by the Executive Board and 
approved by a simple majority 
of the G.A.” 

Other activities are required 


Oppression battled 
at Storefront school 


con't from p. 1 
considerable searching about 
for a society, a manner of oppos- 
ing the forces about us that 
oppress us.” O’Gorman’s Store- 
front school is his answer, his 
rebellion, against these forces 
of oppression. 
a The Storefront currently en- 
rolls 51 students between the 
ages of 2 and 9. In seven years, 
O’Gorman plans to have expan- 
ded to nine grades, including a 
nursery school and kindergar- 


ten. In April, the Ford Founda- ~ 


tion made a special grant of 
$180,000 to support the school 
during its $1.5 million endow- 
ment fund drive. The school 
recently received accreditation 
by the New York State, Associa- 
tion of Independent Schools. 
O’Gorman is the author of 
five published books of poetry, 


four prose works and two an- 
thologies. He received Guggen- 
heim Literacy Fellowships in 
1956 and 1962, a Lamont Award 
from the Academy of American 
Poets in 1961, an Inghram Mer- 
rill Award in 1978 and a Rothko 
Chapel Award for Commitment 
to Truth and Freedom in 1981. 
O’Gorman’s prose works include 
“The Storefront: A Community 
of Children at Madison Avenue 
and 129th Street” and “The Chil- 
dren are Dying.” 





Keep Red Cross 
ready. 


to include intended stipends in 
their budget proposals. The eli- 
gibility of stipend awards is 
based on “work which goes 
above the average person in an 
acitivity,” remarked Abell. 

The newest stipend has been 
awarded this year to WWPYV Pro- 
duction Manager Chris Keach. 


“This stipend is;'said Station Di- 
‘rector Jay O’Brien, “justifiable. 


Basically, Chris is the only one 
who knows how to work with 
the equipment.” 

O’Brien added that since 


WWPYV is now a 100 watt sta- 


tion and with “100,000 people 
listening,” the responsibilities of 
the production manager have 


grown extensively. He sug- 


gested, “the quality of WWPV 

will improve with the stipend 

which serves as a reward.” 
The ad hoc committee will 


Smug 


investigate the history of sti- 
pends and will compare the St. 
Michael’s method of awarding 
appropriations with that of other 
colleges similar to St. Michael's. 
Maureen McBride heads the 
seven-member committee. One 
member, Brian Cummings, said 
the committee’s goals are “to 
educate the student body about 
stipends” and stated “I know for 


a fact that there are representa- 


tives who are ignorant of what 
stipends are but voted anyway.” 


Approximately 1,500 stu- 


dents pay activity fees which are 


used in part to furnish stipends. 
‘Freshman representative Deb 


Desjardins said she did not have 
enough information to form an 
opinion, but the allocations are 


good ideas for boosting incen- 


tive. Second-year student Beth 
Statz said, “I have a vague grasp 
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end issue 


of what a stipend is, but I’m not 
aware of the stipend situation at 
St. Mike’s.” 

S.A. Vice President Bill Bowen 
sits on the ad hoc committee. 
He said he “is not against the 
allocation of stipends, but other 

alternatives should be considered 
if the student body is not 100 
percent supportive. Instead of 
receiving a bonus, students 
should be given course credit,” 
said Bowen. He added that the 
credit would be based on an 
adviser’s evaluation of the stu- 
dent’s performance and learn- 
ing experience. 

Don Sutton, moderator of the 
S.A., said the stipends are given 
with good reason. He commen- 
ted, “Stipends are very fair. Peo- 
ple give up a lot of their time, 
and they could earn a lot more 
money elsewhere.” 





glers’ New 


Bash Badge Gives You 
The $10 Lift Ticket. 


Plus A “Passport” 
To Savings, All 
- Season Long! 


Lift tickets for just $10...snow making on all 
three mountains...and that’s just the 








beginning. 


Your Smuggler’s Bash Badge saves you 60% off the 
regular day rate for Alpine and cross country skiing, 
weekdays and weekends. Plus 50% off group lessons 

and rentals. And the “Passport” benefits below — 


all for just $25. 


Your Super Bash Badge gives you all the advantages 

of the regular Badge, and you'll save $5 off your 
Bolton Valley adult day ticket, or ski at night for just 
$5.00. Plus all “Passport” benefits — for just $30. 


The Smugglers’ 


“Passport” 


You get unlimited use of all “Passport” benefits 

from time purchased. And the listings below are 

just part of what you'll save — as the number of 

participating businesses grows, we'll pass the good 
3 word along in a monthly “Passport” newsletter. 


Merrill Theaters: Take $1.00 off the regular 
ticket price at all theaters. 


QWIK STOP 


A full line of groceries, 
cold beverages, and gas. 


Bottle returns daily 
until 8:00 p.m. 


Sirloin Saloon (Shelburne) and 
Sweetwaters: Save 10% on all dinner entrees. 


Charlie Vermont: Save 15% on all 
dinner entrees. 


Gold’s Gym: Deduct 15% from your |, 3 or 
6-month membership fee. 


Olympiad: Enjoy free use of the facilities for a 
week. Plus $20 off initiation fee. 


Twin Oaks Tennis and Fitness 
Center: Join up for 3 months and save 10% 
on the Fitness/Circuit Membership fee. 


Smugglers’ Notch Ski Shop: Get a 


20% discount on all regular price merchandise. 


A Season’s Pass, 
And A “Passport,” Too! 


A Smugglers’ Season Pass comes with all 
“Passport” benefits, and is good weekends, 
weekdays and holidays throughout the 
season. Which one is right for you? 


Family @ Midweek @ Adult @ Young Adult 
Youth @ Child © College 


Available at these convenient locations: 
All area Campuses @ Alpine Shop ® Carroll 
Reeds @ The Village-at Smugglers’ Notch 


Or mail in the coupon. Payment in full by 
check, money order, MasterCard or VISA " 
accepted. 


Between North and South Campus 
Open daily 8:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 


—E = 


“Offer limited to Vermont college students, legal residents of Vermont and Essex and Clinton Counties, New York. 


Child Midweek 
(14 & under) (Single) 
$165 $140 


Family 


$750 Name 





The Only 


4g 
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al 
BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE & 


STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 
WINOOSKI 


Address 
City 


Telephone 








Youth Y Adult 
(17 & under) (22 & under) 
$195 $225 


College 
$135 





MasterCard/VISA * 
Expiration Date 





Bash 
Badge 
$25 


Adult 
$245 


Super 





Signature 
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Elitist Conduct 


It is not beyond conception that privacy during varsity basket- 
ball practice would better the final product. 

However, this is a college which proudly asserts itself as a 
community. To close the gym from 3 p.m. to 7:30 p.m., thus 
catering to a miniscule fraction of that community, is a gross 
display of elitist conduct. The St. Michael’s community funds the 
operation of the facility. The community as a whole is entitled to 
use it. 

How convenient it is for the basketball team to end practice at 
7:30 p.m., shower, and begin their studies at a reasonable hour. 
‘Those wanting to play intramural basketball will have to choose 
between play time and study time. One of the two has got to suffer. 
Either the academics of those involved in the intramural program 
or the program itself. 

If students assemble to watch varsity basketball this season, 
should they be practiced at silent cheers? If Coach Casciano’s 
theorems are consistent in the long run, it appears they should. If 
the talent of the Knights teeters on concentration in silence, it 
would follow that all will fall apart in game situations. Perhaps 
basketball with blinders is on the rise 


The Other Side 


It’s opening game, the stands are overflowing with enthusiastic 
fans. The gym echoes with cheers as the team enters onto the floor. 
Will this be the scene of the Purple Knights opening home game? I 
hope so. 

Varsity sports, at most colleges, are well supported by their 
student body. At St. Michael’s there seems to be a growing animos- 
ity towards the men’s varsity basketball team. The recent decision 
to close the gym during the so called ‘prime hours’ has given 
students another opportunity to jump on the bandwagon and 
crusade against the basketball team. I find it ironic that a few of the 
most vocal protesters have probably stepped into the gym only on 
days of resistration. 

Students have yet to challenge the closing of the pool during 
varsity swim team practice, the field during soccer practice, or the 
tennis courts during tennis team practice. These facilities are also 
closed during prime hours. 

Coach Casciano and the athletes are striving to achieve a winning ° 
season. To accomplish this, these practices must be conducted in 
an intense, classroom atmosphere that eliminates outside inter- 
ferences. We all know how difficult it is to study with people 
yelling and music playing. Now add an intramural volleyball game, 
tennis balls flying through the air and people running onto the 
court. Not exactly an atmosphere that is conductive to learning. 

Rather than criticizing the new coach for his attempts to make 
the basketball team a respected part of St. Michael's, why don’t we 
put our efforts into a worthy cause. There are many organizations 
on this campus that would benefit the attentions of our energies. 


CGB 
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Rally 


To the editor: 

Let’s have a pep rally for the 
basketball teams. With all their 
classes they should be very good 
and deserve a good start. What 
do we have at a rally — hey, let’s 
have a fire -and what do we 
burn — extra yearbooks of course! 
Maybe the S.A. can make money 
selling food and beverage, but 
what food and drink? I suggest 
quiche for some and nails for 
others, of course hamburgers 
could be nice too. In order not 
to upset anyone, I also suggest 
Pink Ladies and scotch on the 
rocks for the women and men, 
respectively, but I bet many 
would settle for coke or beer. 
Let’s have the editor lead the 
rally, some people would be 
amazed at the probable positive 


statements. There will be ques- 


tions arising from such an event. 
Something bad can always be 
perceived from something meant 
to be good. So be ready for an 
exam via the Defender. Also get 
a lawyer to sensor the posters 
being put up, we don’t want any 
lawsuits! Imagine the S.A., G.A., 
administration, WWPV, SAM, 
B.B. and C.C. teams, interna- 
tional and national, Southern 
and Northern people having a 
good time and supporting the 
ultimate thing in common - St. 
Mike's. Now that would be a 
real rally! 


Michael Scully 


Improper 


To the editor: 

It is an improper, and proba- 
bly illegal, infringement on the 
rights of individuals to require 
that a photograph be taken be- 
fore a yearbook is handed out. 
There are many plausible rea- 
sons for a person’s choosing not 
to have a picture taken, and these 


are not to be ignored for the 
sake of bureaucratic efficiency 
— a quality not characteristic of 
yearbook staffs in the past. The 


. yearbook is bought and paid for 


by the students of St. Michael’s 
in advance, and belongs to them 
by right. If the requirement that 
a photograph must be taken 
before the student is to receive 


“his yearbook is imposed, it 
should be through proper legis- 
lative and administrative proce- 
dures, not through some ran- 


dom brainstorming on the part 
of a few students. And if that 
requirement is imposed, stu- 
dents should be given the 
choice of withholding that part 
of their student activity fee 


which goes to pay for the year- 
book. It is my hope that no stu- 


dent at St. Michael’s who does 
not wish his or her photograph 
taken for the yearbook agrees to 
have it taken, and it is my fur- 


ther hope that they do not pas-’ 


sively accept the staffs dictum 
that they will not receive a year- 
book until they smile for the 
birdie. 

John Engels 

Department of English 


Appreciative 
To the editor: 
St. Michael’s College will un- 


dergo a major change in the - 


men’s varisty tennis program 
next year. Dr.Clary, acting coach 
for seven years, has decided to 
step down in order to devote 
more time to family and aca- 
demic quality. Over the years, 
Dr. Clary recorded one of the 
most impressive records of any 
coach at St. Michael's, posting 
six winning seasons. The pro- 
gram will miss him immensely. 
Not only did he offer his time 
and energy to the program, he 
was always available outside his 
coaching duties. He was a source 
of inspiration and confidence at 
all matches — sticking with play- 
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Letters 


ers to the very end, he helped 
me develop as a person as he 
did so many others he associated 
with. Thank you, Dr. Clary!The  —-— 
tennis team will miss Coach 


Clary. - PR 
Stephen Knapp 
Class of ’83 


Rat Problems _ 


To the editor: 


As students who work at the 


Rathskeller, we feel a need to 


address a serious problem | 


which confronts that establish- 
ment. This problem finds its 
roots in some of the patrons of 
the Rat. It is our hope that this 
letter will shed some light on 
the situation and, therefore, 
eliminate the problem. 

The Rathskeller was founded 
in the spring of 1980. This came 
only after years of lobbying in 
the Vermont State Legislature 


_and ours was the first on-campus 


pub in the state. The Rat was 
formerly a game room and the 
room needed extensive renova- 
tion. All of the work involved in 
this was completed by students 
who donated their time to the 
task. The results were impres- 
sive and with their realization 
came another task. 

The Rat had to begin opera- 


' tions. From that point on it was 


run by students. Students work 
at the Rat and students manage 
it. As those who currently de- 
vote much time to the Rat we 
are troubled with a condition. 
which has developed during this 
semester, 

Since we opened in Septem- 
ber we have lost an astounding 
number of pitchers, mugs and 
wine glasses. For example, within 
the first two weeks of opera- 
tions more than 49 percent of 
the new large pitchers were 
stolen and we've had to replace 
more than two dozen mugs 


. which were lost in the same 


con't. on p. 5 
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Puerility may improve outlook on life 


jar?” and they will says things like “God?” 
or “A huge green monster jumped out of 
the cupboard because there were too 
many roaches in there.” or “See, I think 
it was the cheesecake fairy who got sick 
of sitting in the refrigerator all the time 
andes: 

And yet the truth is, and it is some- 
thing all children know, that when all is 
said and done, after all the theories have 
been analyzed, all the reasons set out 
and manipulated, that we don’t actually 
know what the hell is going on in this 
world, or what forces are driving it. 

Adults are experts at using things like 
psychology and sociology to explain the 
world and provide answers that is, as 
long as the answers suit their personal 
needs. We hear, “Why did you fail the 
exam Richard?” “Well, it was the final 
externalization of a repressed emotional 
trauma which I suffered just as my bio- 
rhythms had become normalized.” or 
“Gina! Why are you always late for class, 
and unattentive once you get here?” 
“Well, professor, it is a well known fact 
that within the social strata of any socie- 
tal group, each member fills a necessary 





role, and so, therefore, I think you could 
see how I am merely doing my job by not 
doing my job, so to speak.” Is it not 
possible that Gina and Richard are lazy? 
Or that the reasons are varied and beyond 
our comprehension? Please, please, 
please! Please give me the fairies and the 
goblins. 

The point is, that when we close our- 
selves off from the world’s magic, the 
magic in the wind, the moon, the dark- 
ness, in our own existence, that not only 
are we shutting away much of the fear 
and uncertainty which makes life so 
precious, but also the magic which 
teaches us to see each day as something 
very special, very beautiful, very fragile, 
and that it deserves to be treated that 
way. 

So the next time you find yourself 
being cheated by the adult world and its 
complex system of arguments and ex- 
planations, perhaps you should find a 
few children, and ask them what they 
think. You might get some funny answers, 
but you also might be surprised at how 
much they understand that you and I 


_§ pose that we the populous, have the obligation to ourselves 
ee and others to-review our primary code of ethics as our barome- 
ye. _ ter for success. Our consideration must not only be the accom- 
plishment or its magnitude, but rather how it is accomplished. 

The achievements can be individual or a result of team 
effort. However, let us not compromise our internal assess- 
ment of right and wrong for position, material gains or power. 
I do not want to create an aura surrounding an individual who 
-maintains.a profound ethical code. This type of behavior is not 
limited to a person of Lech Walesa’s or Sister Teresa’s social 
visibility. Rather, this code must be a part of every-one who 
deals with another, whether in-a professional, political or 
personal relationship. 

Our education and life experiences are not the only basis 
for measuring success, nor is professional position or material 
gains. Rather, these accomplishments, powered by a self 
imposed ethic code sensitive to others and ourselves, creates 
the basis. Can we compare our attainment of success to a 
mountain's summit; a great distance full of countless pitfalls, 
chasms and detours. A climb of hidden beauty, spectacular 
panoramas and comraderie with nature and other climbers. 
When we reach that summit and reflect on our success, it 
becomes the climb and not the summit which is significant. 
The nature of our character during that climb, the manner in 
which we conduct ourselves and the way we treat others 
becomes the criteria for success. The knowledge that we have 
not compromised our code of ethics in our quest for success 
makes it a poignant achievement. 


_ Warren Glesner ts assistant to the vice president for fiscal 
affairs and the Federal Communications Commissions go- 
between at St. Michael's College. 





don't. 





We feel that it is important to 
point out that the Rathskeller 
must be totally self-supporting. 
We receive no funds to main- 
tain every day operations from 
St. Michael’s College nor from 
any other organization. The los- 
ses which are incurred by this 
extensive loss of glassware must 
be absorbed by the Rat, and 
these losses are not small. In 
fact, we cannot afford them. 

Consequently, we write this 
letter as an appeal to all of our 
patrons. Please be aware of our 
situation and don’t steal from 
the Rat. Given the real privilege 
that it is to have a pub on our 
campus, the history of the Rat, 
and our self-supportive nature, 
this theft is truely an unneces- 
sary occurence. Thank you. 
James Brown 
John Byer 
Joanne Driscoll 
Maureen Maas 
Sarah Crowley . 

Greg Fender 
Joe Gallagher 
Molly Gilligan 
Maggie Jones 
Joe Kenney 
Maureen McBride 
Tricia McIntosh 
Bart McKitti 
Laurie Miller 
Alice Niles 
Maegan Toohy 


More PV 


To the editor: 

In the Oct. 19 issue of the 
Defender there was yet another 
letter criticizing WWPV. When 
I see these letters I wonder why 
these people listen to PV, or if 
they even bother to listen at all. 
Over the past three years the 
quality of the station has im- 
proved by leaps and bounds. 
This year PV is simply tremen- 
dous. The DJ’s are playing a bet- 
ter variety, no more top 4Q kiddy 
rock, there is a more profes- 
sional air about the station, and 
there is no more show copying. 
The problems with missed cues, 
missed shows, and dedications 
are a joke. Most of this year’s 


"9 * 
Le 
by Timo McGillicuddy plore the world with their imagination. 
As adults it should be our privilege to 
Is there hope for the earth? I think commit smaller sins, not bigger ones. 
not. Why? Because it seems to me that _ Besides, no matter how silly or cruel all 
we're all turning into (oh, how I loathe — of these childhood games may seem, all 
the word) adults, and that we “adults” are of them put together do not equal up to 
going to be the destruction of the planet, _ the stupidity involved in one “adult” act 
unless we learn a few quick lessonsabout of deliberate cruelty - child beating, 
our world and the way we look at it. rape; murder, terrorism, — things which 
As we grow older, it might be a good —_ happen all around us every day. 
idea for us to consider that rather than Of course we don't believe in goblins 
growing up and into a more “real” world, orf fairies any more; we believe in sub- 
that perhaps instead we are shrinking — stantial things like computers, and car 
ourselves into a very contrived and artifi- parts, and crock pots. We make sure we 
cial world which suggests that there are keep ourselves so busy that we don't 
both simple and straightforward ques- leave time to talk to the wind or moon, 
tions and answers to the problems in or to discuss our loneliness with spirits 
our life; and perhaps the best place for | or goblins. But why not? Is it any more 
us to begin looking for some of the “sensible” to deal with our problems by 
answers, or rather non-answers, isinthe reading Dear Abby, or going to a psy- 
eyes of the children all around us. chologist, or getting a good drunk on 
Granted, children do some very un- once a week? 
nice things: they turn turtles on their One of the dearest things about chil- 
backs, they drop soggy tissue paper and _—_dren is that the driving force in the uni- 
cats out of windows, they put ants in _ verse, for them, is always something large, 
peanut butter and watch their legs pull _ mysterious, and intangible. 
off, etc....But that is their privelege as Ask a child sometime, “Alright! Who 
children; they must be allowed to ex- -is responsible for breaking the cookie 
Piece of Mind 
© cont from p. 2 
by Warren H. Glesner 
We live in a society which perpetuates 30 minute success, 
interrupted by multiple 60 second commercials. We accept 
social pressure where in your hair must be the silkiest, your 
breath the freshest, your eyes the brightest, body the sexiest, 
hands the softest and dare say you have body odor when you 
Sweat. - 
We are bombarded yearly, daily and hourly to the social 
ea expectations of the question “What is Success?”. Let me pro- 


More Letters 


staff are first time DJ’s. I’m sure 
as they get accustomed to the 
equipment and procedures, the 
missed cues will come to an 
end. Dedications have been re- 
duced significantly and the PV 
management is trying to stop 
them completely. Missed shows 
are a problem, but let us remem- 
ber that all shows are done ona 
voluntary basis and that there is 
no way to force someone to do 
their show, especially on a holi- 
day. The improvements PV has 
made are a direct reflection on 
the, “alleged clouded manage- 
ment”. As a regular listener to 
PV I am very pleased with the 
performance of the station. All 
I can say is keep up the good 
work PV. 

Bill Trezenka 


Fast Thanks 


To the editor: 

I would like to thank all those 
who fasted during lunch on Oct. 
14. It was very gratifying to see 
so many students willing to do 
something for the poor of the 
state and the world. Saga, who 
I'd like to thank for their cooper- 
ation , donated approximately 
$200. Again, thank you to all 
who worked on the fast, the 
Mass and the Rat program. 

Pat Forman 

Chairperson, 

Social Committee 
Campus Ministry Council 


More PV Again 


To the editor: 

I think it is time to say a few 
words about WWPV and the 
direction it is traveling this year. 
But first, let us clear up a few 
things. WWPV is an organiza- 
tion that represents St. Michael’s 
and its student community. I 
have kept my cool through accu- 
sations and innuendos, so that a 
full-scale war of words did not 
happen. I have offered WWPV’s 
services to any St. Michael’s 
organization or group that 
would like to use our facilities 
or personnel. So far, very few 


people have taken me up on this, 


for it seems most people are 
interested only in creating con- 
troversy rather than working. 

WWPYV is a unique organiza- 
tion. PV has a capability to not 
only reach the St. Michael's com- 
munity but all of Chittenden 
County and far beyond. Since 
WWPY is a student-run, student- 
operated station used primarily 
in an AOR (album-oriented- 
rock) format, disc jockeys are 
an essential part of the opera- 
tion of the station. Because this 
is on a volunteer basis, you can 
not easily fire someone for being 
late or missing a show. There is 
little hiring or firing leverage, 
thus making management that 
much tougher. The problem of 
missed shows is at it’s lowest 
level since I have been associa- 
ted with the station, so that lev- 
erage is not needed at the pres- 
ent time. 

In terms of “on air” polish 
such as missed cues and bad 
levels, there are very few, consid- 
ering about half our staff of 52 
are first-year members of WWPV. 
I project, in terms of plant ef- 
ficiency, by the middle of No- 
vember, we will be at desired 
quality levels. As present and 
former disc jockey’s know, it 
takes time to develop a tech- 
nique and personality for on the 
air. I would like to say that qual- 
ity and originality of music are 
being brought to PV by these 
new jocks. This refreshing per- 
formance is exemplified by the 
number of positive phone calls 
the station receives. 

WWPYV is moving forward in 
terms of services and continuity. 
We offer a new jazz block Mon- 
day through Thursday. We have 
a news broadcast Monday 
through Thursday that improves 
daily. To my knowledge, none 
of these programs have been 
attempted in the past few years, 
and especially since we incrased 
our power to 100 watts. 

I think it is time to stop the 
personal conflicts and concen- 
trate on the issues that will help 
St. Michael’s and the communi- 
ty. If we could only work as a 
team, instead of competing with 

con't. on page 6 
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cont from p. 5 

one another, it will benefit all. 
No one at WWPV is perfect. Our 
“job” for four years is to learn. 
All we can do is give our best. 
Jay O’Brien 

Station Manager 


Still More PV 


To the editor: 

On Oct. 19, a letter entitled 
“PV Needs” appeared in the 
Defender. Amy McGough took 
that opportunity to voice her 
opinion about the quality of the 
WWPV management and staff. I 
would like to offer my comments 


on what I feel was a highly opin- 


ionated evaluation and attack on 

WWPYV. ; 
McGough complains of “the 

voice of incompetence” and 


immediately goes on to insinu- 


ate that there are DJ’s there now 
who use drugs on the air, blow 
off shows and steal from the 
station. These may have been 
problems in the past, but why 


let the past cloud your evalua- 


tion of the present? It is a fact 
that two Sunday morning shows 


were missed. One of these mis- 
sed shows was on Oct. 8, which 
was a long weekend. 

McGough goes on further to 
complain about WWPV’s “clou- 
ded” management and policy. 
She then recommends some 
policy of her own, “PV should 
run tight programming and 
broadcast at 88.7.” I thought 
they were already doing that. 

McGough complains that, 
“DJ's are still making dedica- 
tions, missing shows and speak- 
ing loosely on the air.” As a for- 
mer DJ, Mc Gough must be 
aware that a seasoned veteran is 
fully capable of making an error. 
I have heard several professional 
DJ’s screw up on the air We 
have to remember that WWPV 
is owned and operated by the 
students of St. Michael’s, who 
are by no means professionals. 
Errors are part of any learning 
experience. Wouldn't it be nice 
if none of us ever made a mis- 
take? We'd all know everything 
there was to know and there 
would be no need for St. Mike’s. 

I personally have never read 
such a slew of unsubstantiated 
accusations printed in any news- 
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paper. McGough’s were any- 


thing but constructive. She men- 
tioned criticisms of PV had in 
the past ranged from “ludicrous 
to painfully true”. I would like 
to close by saying that her’s were 
just plain ludicrous. 

Thomas F. Bechard 


Gripes 


To the editor: 

We would iike to question 
your methods for choosing and 
scheduling the flag football 
teams for the playoffs. As we 
understood it, a point system 
was set up to avoid conflicts, (2 
points for a win, 1 point for a 
tie). 

One team, Purtill 6, deserved 
a spot in the playoffs according 
to your point system. They were 
denied their spot because of the 


irresponsibility of your record- 


ing the game results. This same 


team also made.numerous at- 


tempts to contact your office 
and correct the error prior to 
the start of the playoffs to avoid 
scheduling conflicts. 

One of these attempts ended 


/ 


. 
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River Level 


Champlain Mill 


Home of Vermont's Best 


Lob 


Attention 


ster Roll 


Students! 


Until further notice, the VIIth Chord will be 
selling 25¢ Draughts from 9:00 p.m. to 
10:00 p.m. on Mon. Tues. and Thurs. nites. 


B.Y.O. Album (or Cassette)... Our Sound 


System is Growing and at 9:00 p.m. we 


CRANK. 





More Letters | 


with Ms. O’Neil describing her 

‘errors as the “breaks of compe- 
tition.” This excuse seemed to 
generate a good laugh from Ms. 
O’Neil’s staff. / 

It is sometimes expected and 
usually accepted when a per- 
son makes a mistake in many 
situations. But when this mis- 
take is compounded by actions 
that show a lack of respect for 
the students at St. Michael’s as 
well as a lack of respect for her 
own job, then it should no longer 
be considered a laughing matter. 

In the future, we hope Ms. 
O’Neil will have better judge- 
ment and take better care when 
dealing with the intramural pro- 
gram as well as the student body 
of St. Michael’s. We invite and 
encourage any response and 
explanations Ms. O’Neil would 
care to offer. . 

Luke Dougherty. 
Andy Hubregson 
George Revoir 
Jeremy Theoret 
Steve Renaud 
Joseph Vione 
Pete Van Tuyn 
Michael P. Torpey 


Correction 


The editors of the Defender 
would like to apologize to Marc- 
Andre Lachance, sports infor- 


¢ 


mation director at St. Michael's, 
concerning the article about 
him which appeared in the Oct. 
19 issue. The following is a list 
of corrections: 

—Lachance is spelled with a 
small c, not a capital. 

— Lachance graduated in 1982, 
not 1981. 

— Lachance never worked in New 
York City, as reported in the 
story. He was offered a job, but 
did not accept it. 

—Lachance never worked for 


. the college’s work/study pro- 


gram, as reported in the story. 

— It may have appeared, by read- 
ing the article, that Lachance 
was given his position upon first 
request. The position of Sports 
Information Director was created 
only after a year of debate, and 
a lot of work by Public Infor- 
mationDirector Dr. Buff Lindau. 


— Finally, Lachance is 23 years — 


old, not 24. 

Again, the editors of the De- 
fender apologize for any distress 
these errors may have caused. 


Clarification 
We would like to clarify a point 
that was erroneous reported in 
“Volunteers aim for community 
service,” (p. 9, Oct. 26). The 
volunteers from the Rape Crisis 


Center work from 7 p.m. to 
7 a.m., not from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


Right to Life aims 
at protecting life 


by Marybeth Scriven 


Twenty-seven people, none of 
them St. Michael’s students, met 
in the Pope JohnRoom of Durick 
Library for a monthly Right to 
Life meeting on Oct. 16. 

Joe Sullivan, a member of the 
organization, said the group has 
been meeting there since 1974. 


Their goal, he said, is protec- 


tion and concern for all human 
life. The purpose is to see that 
this right to life is not taken away 
by doctors and government. 
Sullivan said the organization 
plans to accomplish this goal by 
educating the public through 
books and films, letters to the edi- 
tors, displays at fair booths, and 
writing letters to congressmen. 
Right to Life takes a strong 
stand against the Equal Rights 


Amendment and Planned Par- 


enthood. Madeline Gosselin, 


chairwoman of both the Chit- 


tenden County branch of the 


organization and the Educa- 


tional Committee of Vermont 
Right to Life, said there is defi- 
nitely a connection between the 
ERA and abortion. Gosselin said 
unless a clause is included with 
the amendment stating that 
abortion rights will not be part 
of it, freedom to seek abortions 
could increase. “Women do not 
have the right to choose to kill 
another separate human being,” 
she said. 

Gosselin also said the ERA 
will tend to increase homosex- 
uality. She said because it stres- 
ses the rights of people, all gay 
people will have to do is say that 
it’s their right to be gay. 

Sullivan said that so few young 
people are involved because 
they don’t see the danger. The 
Right to Life issue, he said, hasn’t 
been completely brought before 
them. Gosselin added that young 
people tend to be more liberal, 
“They feel their rights are being 


infringed upon.” 

Gosselin said she objected to 
Planned Parenthood because 
they advocate abortion. Bill Ry- 


erson, director of administration — 


and external affairs for Planned 
Parenthood, said Planned Par- 
enthood does not: advocate 


abortion. Ryerson said the posi- — 


tion in both National and Ver- 
mont Policy, is that the individ- 
ual woman must make up her 
own mind. It is essential, he said, 


that she be given a range of 


options so she can. make her 
choice. 

Gosselin also said Planned 
Parenthood teaches “immorality 
to children by saying it’s OK to 
have sex outside marriage.” 

Ryerson said Planned Parent- 
hood doesn't give permission to 
people to have sex, nor are they 
asked for permission. Their job 
is to provide comprehensive 
reproductive health care. Most 
people, he said, have been sexu- 
ally active before they go to 
Planned Parenthood. 


Ryerson said Planned Parent- 


hood promotes educational pro- 
grams in school. “They don't 
teach a particular viewpoint,” 
he said. “Ignorance,” he said, 
“does not mean morality. Full 
information will allow teenag- 
ers to make responsible deci- 
sions.” 

Replying to the charge that 
Planned Parenthood teaches 
children to deceive their par- 
ents, Ryerson said Planned Par- 
enthood was trying to do quite 
the opposite. The whole thrust 
of the educational program was 
open communication with fam- 
ily to “encourage communica- 
tion,” he said. 

Ryerson said there is a “clearly 
organized effort to try and dam- 
age the name of the organiza- 
tion.” He said he hopes they 
can find a.positive way of work- 
ing problems out. 
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Wednesday Night at the Movies 





Fall Semester ~“ 
a _.. 





November 2 xx 





JC Superstar 


November 9 xx 


November 16 «xx | Deer Hunter 


Be amber 30 xx 





. 


December 7 xx 


Ns 


() 
. 
——— aa 


We 
a 0 a nd i ue 


Note: All Movies ——> 
— Wed. Nife at 7 & 9 p.m. 
— Herrouet Theater 


— $1.50 Admission 


te, 


— SMC Film Committee — 
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Observatory repairs nearly complete 


by Brenda E. Patoine 


A new telescope and equip- 
ment that was installed last week 


has made the Holcomb Observ- 


atory at least “partially oper- 
able,” physics Professor James 
Evans said Wednesday. 

New equipment was received 
in mid-September, after the 
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in mid-September, after the 
physics department decided this 


summer to replace faulty out- 


dated machinery, Evans said. 
Unfortunately, one vital piece 


was not included in the ship- 
ment and has had to be reor- 


dered, he said. 
Physics Professor Edward Foley 
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said a device called a setting 


circle, which controls the tele- 


scope’s location east or west or 
the vernal equinox, is missing. 


Without it, he said, it is prac- 


tically impossible to locate an 
obscure object in the sky. 
Normally, Evans explained, 
the viewer could consult a star 
chart and aim the telescope at 
the particular area in the sky 
where the star should be. The 
right ascension control is used 


in conjunction with the declina- 


tion controls to plot the loca- 
tion of a star and focus the 
telescope at that exact point in 
the sky. Right now, Foley said, 
the viewer can only aim the tele- 
scope at “objects that can be 
seen or recognized by the naked 
eye,” assuming the viewer knows 
where to look. 

Chris Zacherer, a fourth year 
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physics major familiar with the 
facility, said “he entire tele- 
scope needed replacement and 
updating.” The telescope was 
damaged last fall due to unau- 
thorized use and Zacherer said, 
then, that the observatory was 
“due for general maintenance.” 

Foley said $1,100 ofthe $1,400 
already spent was allocated 
through the Academic Affairs 
Office by Vice President Ronald 
Provost. The remaining $300 — 
about 20 percent - came from 
the physics department’s own 
budget. 

Foley said the 16-inch mirror 
on the new telescope doubles 
the light-gathering capacity of 
the former 12-inch mirror, 
making it possible to detect faint 
objects that could not have been 
seen before. In addition, Evans 
said the new telescope is three 
feet shorter than the old, which 
means that the aperture of the 
lens is opened ‘arther — again 


allowing more light to enter. 
Evans said the telescope would 
show colors more dramatically 
and would be useful for photo- 
graphic purposes. 

The erection of the observa- 
tory in 1939 was made possible 
through the interest and dedica- 
tion of the Rev. A.A. Rivard, S.S.E., 
then a professor of physics. Riv- 
ard spent countless hours per- 
fecting an eight-inch mirror for 
the telescope, which was rfe- 
placed two years later by the 
present 12%-inch mirror. 

The actual building was de- 
signed by James M. Holcomb, 
an expert lens maker for whom 
the observatory is named. 

The astronomy course now 
offered by the physics depart- 
ment was introduced in 1941 
as a result of the observatory’s 
erection. Actual observation of 
the stars was once an integral 
part of the course. Evans hopes 
it will soon be again. 


O’Gorman speaks 
briefly before S.A. 


by Marybeth Scriven 

In a short speech at the Stu- 
dent Association meeting, Ned 
O’Gorman stirred controversy, 
then abruptly left. 

Sharon McDonnell, Student 
Association president, suspen- 
ded the rules so that “one of St. 
Michael’s most distinguished 
alumni” could address the associ- 
ation. O’Gorman talked about 
his dissatisfaction with the Cath- 
olic church’s silence regarding 
social issues. 

O’Gorman caused a small out- 
burst from some students and 
then walked out after being 
instructed by McDonnell that he 
would be allowed to answer one 
last question. 

Father Brian Ortale said 
O’Gorman surprised him, al- 
though he did think he was a 
good speaker. Ortale said he had 
met with O’Gorman earlier. The 
meeting, he said, had a different 
flavor. 

Ortale said he felt there was 
no time for reaction. He said 
O’Gorman came on strong, raised 
a lot of good questions, then 
walked out. 

Ortale said that he agreed 
with O’Gorman’s philosophy: 
that the church is the people of 


God living the Gospel. He added 
that O’Gorman’s suggestions for 
practical application of this phi- 
losophy leaned necessarily to- 
ward extremes. He cxplained 
that you need extremes in the 
kind of speaking that O'Gorman 
was doing. 

The rules remained suspended 
while basketball coach Jim Cas- 
ciano addressed the assembly 
on the issue of closed-court bas- 
ketball practice. Casciano ex- 
plained the reasons he felt it 
was necessary. 

Once the rules were re-in- 
stated, a motion was made to 
have Mike Samara, dean of stu- 
dents, look into the basketball 
issue in “an official capacity.” 
The motion passed after a close 
vote. 

Athletic Chairman Brian Gum- 
mings said the G.A. never took a 
stand to accept or reject the 
hours of the gym. Cummings 
said he will bring the issue up 
under old business at next 
week’s meeting. He said the G.A. 
should vote on those hours. 

In other business, a motion 
was made to look into the rea- 
sons why international students — 
do not pay an activities fee, 
although they have access to all 
facilities. 


Calendar 


Wednesday, Nov. 2 
3:30 p.m. “Resume work 
shop,” Student Resource 
Center (SRC). 

6:30 p.m. “Human Sex- 
uality Series, Pt. III: In- 
terpersonal Relationships,” 
Bergeron. 
8 p.m. “Josephine: The 
Mouse Singer’, play at Mc- 
Carthy Arts Center. Thru Novy. 
=f 

Thursday, Nov. 3 
Registration deadline for the 
Dec. 3 LSAT, info at SRC. 
7 p.m. “Interviewing work- 
shop,” SRC. 

Friday, Nov. 4 

Registration deadline for GRE, 





(6:30 p.m. 


info at SRC. 
8 p.m. Ice hockey at the 
Geneseo State University 
Tournament. 

Saturday, Nov. 5 
3 p.m. Volleyball, St. Rose 
College, home. 

Sunday, Nov. 6 
11 a.m. and 9 p.m. Mass 
at the Chapel 
4:30 p.m. “Scholars Bowl,” 
Herrouet Theater. 

Monday, Nov. 7 
No scheduled events 

Tuesday, Nov. 8 
“Choice or 
Chance,” SRC freshman career 
workshop 
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Ss means 


for computer expension 


by Mike McGrail 


Last year’s expansion of the 
academic computer system has 
tripled the storage capacity 
while enabling twice as many 
students to use the machine at 
one time. said Joy Voronneau, 
director of academic comput- 
ing. Equipment for telephone 
hookups and two new portable 
terminals have also increased 
the versatility of the system. 

The key to the expansion was 
a grant from the Digital Equip- 
ment Corp. which guaranteed 
St. Michael’s 40 percent off the 
purchasing price of the new 
equipment. Ten new computer 
terminals were obtained. Equip- 
ment installed in the library 
includes a disk drive and mem- 
ory, a printer, two modems and 
portable terminals. All of the 
new equipment is for student 
use with the exception of the 
portable terminals, which are 
also slated for faculty use. 

Voronneau said the addition 
of the library terminal room has 
helped decrease congestion in 
the Jemery Hall computer cen- 
ter, though there are still big 
crowds at the end of each sem- 
ester. “We've been trying to 
expand hours in the computer 
center,” she said, “but a counse- 


Prospective students invited 
to St. Michael’s Open House 


by Laura Kinson 


Open House for high school 
students was held at St. Michael’s 
College with hopes to “encour- 
age enrollment” next year, said 
Jackie Murphy, assistant direc- 
tor of admissions. 

Brother Thomas Berube was 
the organizer of the events that 
took place Oct. 22..The pro- 
spective freshmen were invited 
to come to St. Michael’s to get a 
view of the campus. The events 
started at 10:30 a.m. with regis- 
tration and campus tours. From 
11:30 a.m. to 12:45 p.m., brunch 
was available to the visitors in 
the Alliot Hall cafeteria. 

Edward Henry, president of 
St. Michael's College, welcomed 
the visitors at | p.m. in McCarthy 
Arts Center and Dave Landers of 
the Student Resource Center 
gave a speech on the expecta- 
tions of freshmen. Students Marc 
Streb, Sharon McDonnell and 
Bill Bowen gave speeches on 
athletics, the student perspec- 
tive of St. Michael’s and student 
government. 

Department presentations 
took place at 2:10 p.m. Each 
department had a table set up 
in Ross Sport Center to answer 
the questions of the visitors. 
Financial aid consultations were 
also available at this time. 

Campus tours were given until 

4p.m. After the tours a Mass 
was celebrated. 

Berube was anticipating ap- 
proximately 175 students, while 
actual turnout was 152 students. 
The visiting students showed a 
general attitude of appreciation 
for the campus, Berube said. 
Most parents enjoyed the cen- 
tralization of the campus, others 
felt the trip was too long for 
what they saw, he added. 

The Open House went well 


except for a minor flaw: dur- 
ing some of the morning tours 
the Durick Library was closed, 
Murphy said. She added that bet- 
ter planning will be used next 
time to make sure the library 
will be open and everything will 
be accessible. More participa- 
tion may be asked from students, 
especially when it comes to 
showing student rooms on Sat- 
urday mornings, Murphy said. 

The Open House started a few 








years ago to give a better under- 
standing of the campus to stu- 
dents in the Vermont area. Due - 
to its success the program was 
expanded to include other 
states. This year there were visi- 
tors from surrounding states such 
as New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, New York, and New Jersey. 
There was much participa- 
tion from faculty and students. 
Overall, the impact was good, 
Murphy said. 





Faculty Hobby Night 


An experience 


you won't find 


in the classroom! 


Sponsored by Society for All 
on Thursday, Nov. 3, in the Rat 
from 8-10 p.m. 





Majors 


lor has to be on duty when the 
room is open and I only have so 
many work-study hours to work 
with. Security is also opposed 
to staying open later because 
they have to keep the whole 
building open as well, and there 
are a lot of faculty offices and 
other rooms that have to be 
protected.” 

There have been no major 
problems so far with students 
abusing the equipment. Com- 
puter Services Director Roger 
Perrault said he is “very proud 
of the care and concern students 
are taking with the equipment. 
We have a good bunch of stu- 
dents here.” 

Despite minor problems in 
the terminal rooms, students 
and faculty appear pleased with 
the expansion. Rick Cleary, 
who teaches a computer sci- 


ence course, said his students 
have had less trouble complet- 
ing programs because of the 
added terminals and the com- 
puter’s faster reaction time, 
which he said is a result of the 
added memory. 

Nicholas Durso, an Eng- 
lish professor who didn’t use 
the computer at all last year, now 
edits and writes plays and makes 
up tests on the computer. “Last 
year when the only terminals 
were in Jemery, I put off using 
them because it was inconven- 
ient to go over there. When they 
put the new ones right near my 
office (which is in the library), 
though, it became too tempting.” 

Sophomore Barry Van de 
Moere also is pleased with the 
system. “It’s a lot easier to get to 
a terminal this year than last 
year,” Van de Moere said. 
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Circulation librarian takes Russian trip 


by Laura Maloney 


A Russian vacation was a cul- 
tural experience, said Abby King- 


ston, a circulation librarian and 


student at St. Michael's College. 


Kingston went to Leningrad and 
Moscow from Oct. 5-10 with 
her mother, as part of a tour 


group. 


Kingston said getting to Russia 


wasn't easy because her origi- 


nal flight, from England, was 
cancelled, due to the Korean 
airline incident. She explained 
how the group was re-routed 


and arrived in Russia a day be- 


fore they were supposed to be 
there, which caused a lot of 
paper signing, phone calls and 


hotel shuffling. Kingston said 
Passport control pretended to 


be unaware of the flight cancel- 


lations. 

While in Russia, Kingston said 
she heard a radio broadcast, in 
English, that subtly implied 


France was leading other na- 


tions in accusing the United 
States of sending spy planes into 


ISP director is well-oriented 


by Marybeth Scriven 


“The only thing that got me out of Japan was St. 


Michael’s College,”’said Marianne Santillo, the new 


assistant to the director of the International Stu- 


dent Program. 

Santillo graduated from the State University of 
New York at Buffalo with a B.A. in French. Since 
then, Santillo has been spending her life in the 
international community. 

After graduating from college, Santillo was 
offered a teaching position in Japan. “Without 
knowing a word of Japanese, I went.” Santillo 
spent three years in the western part of Japan. In 
1971, Santillo said, she returned to the United 


States to work at SUNY. After seven years there, 


she took time off to go to Algeria as a Senior 
Fulbright Lecturer. 
Santillo described her experience in Algeria as 
a good one. She said she would go back to Algeria 
any time. Santillo enjoyed working with the 
Algerians and said, “It’s a beautiful country.” 
Santillo, at that time, traveled to Tunisia as a 


visiting specialist. She stayed there for two months, 


training graduate students who were going to the 
United States to work towards their Ph.Ds. 

Santillo said her most challenging position was 
in the People’s Republic of China. Santillo lived 
there in an area that has been isolated from both 
China and the outside world for 40 years. There 
she taught four courses. 


PRE-REGISTRATION | 


One of the classes Santillo taught was in Ameri- 


can Literature, dealing with the 1850’s up to the 
present. Santillo said that beyond the year 1930 
she had to improvise to fill her students in on the 
“pop-culture” of Western and other Eastern 
cultures. She illustrated their isolation from the 
outside world by pointing to the fact that they 
didn’t know who the Beatles were. “Never in my 
life have I found people who did not know who 
the Beatles were — I did there.” 


Santillo said she was pleased with the recep- 


tion she has gotten at St. Michael’s. She said that 
there are not many good international programs 
with openings. This campus, she said, treats the 


program well, which is usually not the case. 


Santillo said that she hopes they can become a 
central training center to serve the needs of the 
community. 

Santillo said she wants to see more St. Michael’s 


students and says she hopes they come by to visit. 
She hopes they will get involved with the Interna- 
tional Student Program by either bringing a for- 


eign student home with them for visits, or 
becoming tutors in peer group counseling. 

Santillo said Vermont projects a certain image 
abroad. It is seen, she said, as a strong-minded 
and hard-working place. Foreign students look to 
Vermont as a place they can come to learn and 
experience this quality of life. If Vermont is ready 
for them, she said, they are ready for you. © 


Saturday, November 12 
Ross Sports Center 


Russia and causing the incident. 

Kingston said, however, the 
people of Russia were very friend- 
ly. “I experienced more anti- 
American sentiment when I was 
living in Canada...than in Rus- 
sia,’ Kingston said. “They aren't 

looking for ways to get Ameri- 
cans, they’re just looking for 
ways to get dinner.” 

Kingston said, “all the people 
seemed disinterested in poli- 
tics,” possibly because thev real- 
ize the information thcy receive 
isn't totally accurate. She said 
the people were very intersted 
in peace, because in Russia there 
“is not One person who hasn't 
been hurt by war.” She said a 
common sight was the dove 
symbol with the words “Mirsky 
Mir”-Peace on Earth. 

The ‘black market’ supplies 
most of the needs of the Russian 
people, Kingston said, because 
the products in the stores are 
“shoddy,” although everyone 
seems to have what they need. 


She added that because housing, — 


food and fuel are cheap, people 
can afford more. Kingston noted 
that there wasn’t poverty in 
Russia like in the United States. 








There was no.clear dividing line 
between the lower and middle 
class, she said. Asked about the 
young people in Russia, Kingston 
said, “there’s no real youth cul- 
ture...nO generation gap.” She 
said the young women were 
stylishly dressed, but they still 
wore scarves like the older wo- 
men. Kingston also explained 
that in Russia rock ‘n° roll is 
illegal, except for the “officially 
sanctioned...bland...music.” 

Kingston said most of the 
problems she encountered were 
language difficulties, because 
she hadn't studied any Russian 
before the trip. She said she 
taught herself to read signs 
within 24 hours, and “the first 
word | learned was ice cream”. 
Kingston said the people were 
very helpful and patient with 
her and “their eyes lit up” when 
they finally understood her. 

Kingston said the strangest 
experience was adjusting to the 
rich American tourist image. 

“I'd like to go back and probe 
a little...ask questions,” Kings- 
ton concluded, because the first 
trip to a new culture is a “sen- 
sory overload.” 
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Careers 


St. Michael's College sopho- 
mores interested in a career in 
government service at the fed- 
eral, state, or local levels are 
invited to apply for a 1984 Harry 
S. Truman Scholarship. 

Established by Congress in 
1975, the Harry S. Truman Schol- 
arship Foundation operates a 
continuing educational scholar- 
ship program designed to pro- 
vide opportunities for outstand- 
ing U.S. students with potential 
leadership ability to prepare for 
careers in government service. 

In April 1984, the Foundation 
will award 105 scholarships na- 
tionally. The deadline for all 1984 
applications is Dec. 1, 1983. 

St. Michael’s College can nom- 
inate two students for the 1984 
competition. The scholarship 
award covers eligible expenses 
up to $5,000 per year for the 
junior year, the senior year, and 
two years of graduate study. 

To be eligible, students must 
be full-time sophomores work- 
ing toward or planning to pur- 
sue a baccalaureate program, 
have a “B” average or equiva- 
lent, stand in the upper fourth 
of the class, and be a US. citi- 
zen or US. national heading to- 
ward a career in government. 

Interested students should 
submit a letter of application, a 
statement of career plans, a list 
of past public-service activities 
or other leadership positions, 
a current transcript, and a 600- 
word essay discussing a public 
policy issue of their choice to 
Dr. Francis Nicosia, Truman 


Scholarship Faculty Representa- 


tive, 10 Sullivan Hall, by Nov. 


18th, 1983. 


Writers 


Student Post, a national stu- 
dent newspaper, is looking for 
talented college students for all 


_phases of operation, both on the 


focal and the national levels. 
.ditors, writers, photographers, 
aftists, poets, cartoonists, stra- 
tegists, and general workers and 
office help needed. Good entry 
level and management op- 


_ portunities are available. Sales 


and business administration 
majors are needed too. 
Excellent chance for those 
wanting professional experi- 
ence and extra spending money 
while still in school. Career 


Opportunities are possible. Lo- 
cal chapters are being organized 
for the current school year. 
Interested students may send 
resumes to: Student Post, % Per- 
sonnel Dept., RO. Box 7147, 
Winter Haven, Florida 33883. 
Be sure to include the name of 
the university you are attending. 
if you want to sell us on your 
potential, send a personal out- 
line in 50 words or less. For 
information or guaranteed re- 
sponse by mail include $2 for 
postage and handling, includes 
information packet, openings 
available, application, etc. 


Poetry 


The editors of the Green 
Mountains Review are seeking 
quality poetry, short fiction, 
critical essays, and one-act 
plays for their Winter 1983-1984 
issue. 

Manuscripts should be sent 
SASE before Dec. 15.to: 

Editors 

Green Mountains Review 
Johnson State College 
Johnson, Vermont 056565 

The Green Mountains Review 
is a literary magazine published 
by the students of Johnson State 
College. 


Abroad 


Scandinavial Seminar announ- 
ces its 1984-85 College Year in 
Scandinavia program. Now in its 
35th year, the program in Den- 
mark, Finland, Norway, or Swe- 
den is open to college students, 
graduates, and other adults 
(over 18) who want to study in 
a Scandinavian country, learn its 
language, and become part of 
another culture. Applications 
are accepted from September 
to April 1984 on a first-come- 
first-considered basis. 

After orientation in Denmark 
and a 3-week intensive language 
course, often followed by a fam- 
ily stay, students are placed indi- 
vidually at Scandinavian Folk 
Schools or other specialized 
institutions, where they live and 
study with Scandinavians of di- 
verse backgrounds. Midway 
through the academic year, all 
students and staff meet in Nor- 
way to discuss first semester 
studies and experiences. At the 
end of the year there is a similar 
meeting in Finland for all parti- 
cipants, to discuss Scandinavia 


Members of faculty 
to present hobbies 


ott Broughton 


On Thursday, Nov. 3, faculty - 


members of St. Michael’s Col- 
lege will take part in a Faculty 
Hobby Night put on by the Soci- 
ety for All Majors. Members of 
the faculty will gather and pres- 
ent different hobbies they enjoy 
doing in their spare time. The 
emphasis is on getting students 
to view the faculty on another 
level than teaching. 

Among the faculty members 


_ participating are Ralph Prestin, 


Paul Massie, and Vincent Bolduc. 

Preston is an associate profes- 
sor of mathematics. He has been 
creating models in bottles since 


_ he was 13 years of age. During 


the summers of 1982 and 1983 
he toured Northern Europe vis- 


iting such places as England and 
Sweden, 


n, Where he lectured on- 


the making of these models. 
Preston will be giving a presen- 
tation on the art of building 
models in bottles at the hobby 
night. 

Massie, director of media ser- 
vices, has been involved in pho- 
tography for 20 years and now 
runs a photography business out 
of his home. He founded the St. 
Michael’s Camera Club and will 
present a slide presentation on 
photography. 

Bolduc, assistant professor of 
sociology, will give a presenta- 
tion on solar energy and its prac- 
tical applications. He will show 
slides of his solar home, which 
he built with friends. 

The Faculty Hobby Night will 
be held in the Rathskeller from 
7-9 p.m. It is free and open to 
the public. 





as a cultural region and tosum_ call Volunteers for Families at 


up the year. 
On the basis of a detailed 
written evaluation fortheir work, 


college students may receive . 


academic credit for their year 
either through their home aca- 
demic institution or through the 
University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, by pre-arrangement. 

The fee, covering tutititon, 
room board and all course-con- 
nected travels in Scandinavia, is 
$6,500. Some financial aid in 
the form of interest-free loans 
and supplementary grants is 
available for students who can 
demonstrate their need. 

For further information, on 
this or other intercultural, edu- 
cational programs sponsored by 
Scandinavian Seminar, please 
write to: Scandinavian Seminar, 
358 North Pleasant Street, Am- 
herst, MA 01002 (413) 549-5836 


Volunteers 


Volunteers for Families (VFF) 
is anew program for training vol- 
unteers to assist individuals with 
developmental disabilities and 
their families. Services provided 
by volunteers enhance the edu- 
cational, social, recreational and 
leisure skills of developmentally 
disabled persons. Community 
members interested in becom- 
ing a VFF volunteer must suc- 
cessfully complete five classes 
as well as participate in practical 
experiences. 

Volunteers for Families is a 
cooperative venture of service 
groups and agencies and the 
Center for Developmental disa- 
bilities at the University of 
Vermont. If you are interested 
in volunteering or receiving 
services from a volunteer please 


(pa 


> 


Me>: 


656-4031. 


Program 


St. Michael’s has begun a one- 


year program to teach English 
and other survival skills to re- 


cent Indochinese refugees set- 


tling in Vermont. The program 
is funded by a grant of $20,000 
from the Vermont Department 


of Social and Rehabilitation Ser- 


vices. 

The state showed confidence 
in the St. Michael’s program by 
funding the project through a 
grant, rather than the more cus- 
tomary contract funding. 

Vietnamese, Khmer and Lao- 
tian immigrants are referred to 
the St. Michael’s program by the 
Vermont Refugee Resettlement 
Program. ; 

Program Coordinator Jocelyn 
Steer said the program will focus 
on developing language and life 
skills necessary for adult refu- 
gees to function in our society. 

The refugees attend classes 
for a three-month period each 
weekday from 9:30 a.m. to 2 
p.m. Classes are taught by Steer, 
an instructor in the Interna- 
tional Student Program. Gradu- 
ate students in the master’s pro- 
gram for teaching English as a 
second language will assist in 
instructing the refugees. 

Students receive instruction 
to improve reading and writing 
skills, and in English pronuncia- 
tion and conversation. Work in 
the language laboratory will fur- 
ther enhance the refugees’ Eng- 
lish skills. 

To help the new immigrants 
adjust to life in the U.S., survival 
skills classes will include in- 
struction in health, numbers, 


UN 
4 


telling time, food, housing, 
transportation, employment 
banking. - 
Classes began Sept. 20, with 
13 Cambodians, ranging in age 
from 23 to 62, enrolled. Some _ 
40 refugees are expected ‘to 
complete the course in the next 
year. 


Miss Vermont 

Applications are now being 
accepted from all over the 
Green Mountain State for the 
annual Miss Vermont-U.S.A. Pag- 
eant to be held in March, 1984. 
The Miss Vermont-U.S.A. Pageant 
is the official preliminary to the 
U.S.A.-Miss Universe Contest. 

There is no talent require- 
ment. All judging is on the basis 
of poise, personality, and beauty 
of face and figure. Applicants 
must be at least 18 years of age 
and under 25 years of age by 
May 1, 1984, never been mar- 
ried and at least a six month 
resident of Vermont; thus, col- 
lege dorm students are eligible. 
_All women interested in com- 
peting for the title of Miss Ver- 
mont-U.S.A. must write to: Miss 
Vermont-U.S.A. Pageant Head- 
quarters, 2nd floor, 480 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. by Nov. 7, 
1983. Letters must include a 
recent snapshot, a brief biogra- 
phy and phone number. 

The woman chosen as Miss 
Vermont-U.S.A. will represent the 
Green Mountain State in the Miss 
U.S.A. Paeant, nationally televised 
on CBS-TV in May, 1984. The 
winner will be awarded a host 
of prizes including wardrobe, 
jewelry, a fashion merchandis- 
ing or modeling scholarship to 
the Barbizon School and cash 
awards. Deadline is Nov. 7, 1983. 


bright 


MAYIAG 


HOME-STYLE 
LAUNDRIES 


e Full Service Dry Cleaning 
e Professional Tailoring and Alterations 
e Professional Stain Removal 


e Valet Service 


e Air Conditioned 


e Game Room 


e Carpeted Lounges 
e Refreshments 


The Market Place Winooski 
655-9810 


Featuring 


ght Lau 


Hours: 7 a.m.-11 p.m. 7 days 


Piatt: 


Switchyard Shopping Center 


FREE SOAP! 





158 M 
St. Albans 58 Margaret St 


4 
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EARN $500 OR MORE EACH 
SCHOOL YEAR. FLEXIBLE HOURS. ' 
MONTHLY PAYMENT FOR 
PLACING POSTERS ON CAMPUS.#: 
BONUS BASED ON RESULTS. 
PRIZES AWARDED AS WELL. 
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Peace Corps representative visits campus 





\ 


Charlie Beyer, a Peace Corps recruiting office representative 
interviews Jeremy Theoret during a recent recruiting drive in the 
Student Resource Center. 


(photo by Ray Jennings ) 





Advisor and members needed for SMC 
ARCHING SAINTS DRILL TEAM. No 
pxperience necessary. For more infor- 
ation, contact Todd Gustafson, Box 
B172, x-2203. 


by Lynore Kramer 


Individual interviews and a 


film presentation were con- 
ducted for interested St. Mi- 
chael’s students by Charlie Bey- 


er, Peace Corps recruiting office 
representative. 


Beyer had a full schedule, 
speaking with 10 seniors seri- 


ously interested in utilizing their 
skills in a future with the Peace 


Corps. Out of those interviewed, 


Beyer expects three or four to 
follow through. 


The selection process is com- 
petitive and one has to “make a~ 


big commitment and be highly 
motivated in communications 
type of work” Beyer said. Right 


now there is a need for volun- 


teers with a science and math 
background. Since most of the 
interested students are liberal 
arts concentrators there is more 
competition in this field. 


“Peace Corps is a big un- 
known for a lot of people” Beyer 
said. By speaking at different 
colleges, the recruiting officers 
hope to let more people know 
exactly what the Peace Corps is 
all about, he said. Volunteers 
serve two years in 64 develop- 
ing countries in Africa, Asia, 
Latin America, the Caribbean, 
and the South Pacific. Some vol- 
unteers stay longer than two 

cont. on page 13 


From Malaysia to Vermont, 
loneliness relieved by friends 


by Kathy Guare 


In the dimly lit living room of his Winooski 
apartment, Baharudin bin Alias is trying to 
explain what it’s like to see snow for the first 
time. While he talks, one of his twin daugh- 
ters is making determined and repeated efforts 


~,to climb aboard her father’s head. Alias 


remains unperturbed. ‘I'm a family man,” he 
says, smiling and patiently plucking the three- 


year-old Mazli from his shoulders. 


The concept of “togetherness,” always strong 
in his family, Alias said, has become even more 
important since last January. At that time he 
arrived from Malaysia with his wife and five chil- 
dren to take part in the Teaching English as a 
Second Language program at St. Michael’s College. 
“There has been a loneliness,” he said. “The 
people here where we live are very private. We 
don’t know a great many of them.” 

The unfamiliar and sometimes mystifying atmo- 
sphere of the United States has not been all 
loneliness, however. Since leaving their home in 
Kuala Lumpur, the capital city of Malaysia, Alias 


said he and his family have met many good friends. , 


One such friend is Mary Mathon. 

Mathon rents apartments in her home in South 
Burlington and in one of them she housed a 
different Malaysian couple and their four children. 
The husband was a professor at the same univer- 
sity that Alias teaches at in Malaysia and he 
recommended that Alias contact Mathon when 
he reached the states. Mathon took the family 
into her own part of the house where they stayed 


for about two weeks before moving to their pres- 


ent apartment on the north campus of St. Mi- 
chael’s. “I don’t mind doing things for those kinds 
of people,” Mathon said. “They'll do anything for 
you if they can. They're the kind of people you'd 


had seen it in the movies and on television, but 
we had never had a first-hand experience with 
snow.” 

One problem with the weather became imme- 
diately apparent when the family landed at a New 
York airport in three feet of snow. They had no 
warm clothes. “I asked the flight attendants if we 
could have a few blankets and they let me take 
five, one for each of my children,” Alias said. 

Mathon took the family to the Salvation Army 


. to obtain the clothing they would need to survive 


winter in Vermont. “There is no need to buy 
expensive clothing,” Alias said. “We will be going 
home soon and we do not need such cothing in 
Malaysia.” The lowest temperature in Malaysia is 
about 60 degrees. 

Alias said the program he is studying in has 
allowed him to meet people from all over the - 
world. “In one class there are people from eight 
different countries.” 

Alias said he has also made several American 
friends, especially during the summer, but they 
have been more difficult to meet. “I would have 
trouble approaching an American student, but 
once you get to know them, once the ice is 
broken, it’s very much ok.” 

Alias’ 10-year-old son Sabri is flipping through 
an atlas. An important question has been raised: — 
Where is Malaysia exactly? “Here it is, here's 
Malaysia,” be announces, pointing to a small 
strip of land between Thiland and the island of — 
Sumatra, jutting out into the South China Sea. 
Has he ever been to China? “No, but I've been to 
Tokyo,” he says, shifting his finger northward 
into the area of Japan. 

“We are eager to return home,” Alias said. He is 
hurrying through his studies so they ean leave 
the United States earlier and get home to see 
their relatives. “We are very close-knit. When we 


get together, it is not just once a year, it’s more 
like once a month.” 

Even though he is ina hurry to leave the country, 
Alias had good things to say about the United 
States. “It really is the land of opportunity. A 
person can say what he wants and be heard. 
Someone will always listen.” 

Nothing could persuade him to leave Malaysia 
to come live in the United States permanently, he 
said. “It is the land of opportunity, but it reallyhas _ 


nothing that will hold me here.” | 


want in your home.” 

Noraini binti Ahmad, Alias’ wife, serves cof- 
fee and Malaysian hors d’oeuvres resembling 
McDonald's chicken McNuggets. They are 
called “jumpet-jumpet”, ‘jumpet” being Ma- 
laysian for “invite.” Sitting down on the couch, 
she wraps ber arms against her body: “It's this 
cold,” she says. ‘TI don’t like this cold.” 

The weather, Alias said, has been the family’s 
most difficult adjustment. Their first contact with 
snow was “something wonderful,” he said. “We 


Is it true you can buy Jeeps for 
$44 through the U.S. Govern- 
ment? Get the facts today! Call 

(312) 742-1142 Ext. 6055. 


iS THIS With Class! 


WHAT YOUR 
KISSES 
TASTE LIKE? 


If you smoke cigarettes, 
you taste like one. 

Your clothes and hair 
can smell stale and 
unpleasant, too. 

You don't notice it. but 
sea close to you do. 

pecially if they don't 
smoke. 

And non-smokers 
are the best people to 
love. They live 
longer. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY ¢° 


This space contributed by the 
publisher as a public service. 





114 
OMELETS 


And anything else youd want for 


BREAKFAST! | 
(or LUNCH!) 





The Babarudin family 
(sitting L to R) Sabri (10), Diani (5), Shukri (9). Noraini and Baharudin are holding their 
3-yearold twins Mazli and Mazni. 


23 E. ALLEN ST. WI 


NINOOSKI- 655 170 





(photo by Chrissy Burtis ) 
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WICI chapter is possible on 


by Diane LeBlanc 

Andrea Beaderstadt, assistant 
professor of journalism and a 
9-year fate? of Women in 
Communications, Inc., attended 
her first national meeting of 
WICI in Philadelphia Oct. 13-16. 

WICI is a national organiza- 
tion of women in all fields of 
media from cable television to 
magazines, Beaderstadt said. Ac- 
cording to a WICI application 
pamphlet, it is the “only profes- 
sional organization defending 


First Amendment rights and wo- 
men’s rightful place in the com- 


munications marketplace.” WICI 
also presents annual Clarion 
Awards for individuals showing 


outstanding performance in jour- 


anal St. 


WAVATAT@I@) 


nalism. 

Permission has been granted 
to establish a chapter of WICI at 
St. Michael’s, Beaderstadt said. 
She said it will be open to all 
students going into journalism 
and communications media. To 
initiate involvement, 


byist in Washington, D.C. for. 


freedom of information, in- 


creased access to internship 
programs and a job bank. 
Beaderstadt said she attended 


several workshops at the Phila- 


delphia meeting concerning 


Beader- 
stadt said, the Northeast Region- 
al Chapter President Gail E. 
Mulligan will speak on campus. 
Other functions of a local chap- 
ter are representation by a lob- 


political and professional issues. 


These workshops dealt with the 


journalist’s accessibility to in- 
formation, journalism curricu- 


lum development, interviewing 


techniques and other profes- 


sionally-oriented programs. 


Beaderstadt is presently writ- 
ing articles summarizing work- 


shop events for PROCOM, the 


Professional Communicator, 


WICI’s national newsletter. She 


said USA Today; a national news- 


paper, is the subject of one 


article. She met with the news-. 
paper’s managing editor at the 


conference. Another article will 


feature the Clarion Award win- 


ners, whom Beaderstadt said she 
also met. 


ski (Corner Main and West Canal St.) 


for Orientation Board 


1983-354 


| Positions are currently open for 
| 4 15 students to serve on the 
| Orientation Board for 1984. 

This Board will be responsible for: 


Orientation leader selection and 
: training, programming, parents 
| orientation, CIC. 


|. Applications are available from 
: Student Activities in Room 124 Alliot. 


_Deadline—November 18 
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Monday thru Saturday 14-14 





ee Beaderstadt 
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campus 


(Defender fi ile photo ) 


Protests mark 


by Tony Pioppi 
Oct.24 marked the 38th anni- 
versary of the United Nations. 


The event was observed in Bur- 


lington by approximately 200 
people who participated in a 
silent vigil protesting the recent 
announcement that the United 
States planned to deploy more 
missiles in Europe. 

The protest was held in front 
of the Federal Building and was 


organized by Pax Christi Bur- 


lington. The vigil was an attempt 
to alert the public to the danger 


of escalation of the arms race. 


Marmete Hayes of Pax Christi 


said “escalation breeds escala- 


tion.” Hayes felt that the vigil 
was successful considering the 
fact that nearly 200 people stood 
in the cold afternoon for almost 
an hour. The event was covered 
by two area television stations. 

The vigil began with a mass 


U.N. celebration 


at the Cathedral of the Im- 
maculate Conception and then 
moved to the Federal Building 
downtown. Hayes said she felt 
that a silent vigil was more ef- 
fective. “Sometimes silence is 
stronger than words,” she said. 
Hayes said this action was in 
keeping with what the bishops 
meant. in their pastoral letter 
when they encouraged. “inde- 
pendent initiative.” 

Many groups participated in 
the event, including the UVM 
Nuclear Disarmament Coali- 
tion, the Burlington Peace Co- 
alition, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Justice, 
UVM Union of Concerned Stu- 
dents, 15 members of the Order 
of the Sisters of Mercy, mem- 
bers of the Unitarian Universal- — 
ist Church. Also represented 
was the St. Michael’s social 
awareness committee. 


Peace Corps offers 
joys and difficulties 


cont. from page 12 

years but the object is to contin- 
ually transfer different skills to 
these poverty-stricken countries. 

A volunteer lives slightly above 
living standards in their particu- 
lar country although the pace 
of life is still much slower, Beyer 
said. “Isolation is a difficult fac- 
tor rather than poverty” Beyer 
said. “Being in a foreign coun- 
try with no one to relate to gets 
extremely lonely,” he said, “but 
once one finds their niche they 
obtain a special status and adjust 
to the different environment 
quicker” 

Beyer said sometimes it’s hard 
for volunteers to readjust when 
returning to the U.S. because 
“over there they consider you a 

tar.” Returning to the US., a 
volunteer is an unknown again. 
When volunteers do return they 
get a readjustment payment of 
$125 for each month of service. 

There are a lot of benefits | 
from an experience such as this, 
but Beyer realizes “it’s not for 
everyone.” He highly recom- 
mends becoming a Peace Corps 
volunteer. After serving in Ma- 
laysia teaching math and English, 
Beyer said, “My experience 
broadened my perspective, ma- 
tured me and I am now more 
opened than I would have been.” 

Janet Conlon was one of the 
people interviewed by Beyer. 
She said she likes the idea of 


doing service for other people. 
She was also motivated by the 
chance to experience another 
culture. However, she was sad- 
dened by the prospect of being 
away from family and friends for 
such an extended period of 
time. 

Wendy Saville, job placement 
coordinator at St. Michael's, was 
pleased with the response but 
she stated “Charlie came an 
extra day to speak with more 
students and three appointments 
in a row didn’t show up or call. 
This is especially discouraging 
and not fair to all those giving 
their time.” 

The film, “The Toughest Job 
You'll. Ever Love” was well at- 
tended though not many ques- 
tions were asked. For the past 
three years at least one student 
from St. Michael’s has been ac- 
cepted into the program. Chuck 
Kelly, a 1983 graduate of St. 
Michael's, is presently serving 
in Morocco. 

The Peace Corps encourages 
underclass students to look into 
this type of work now, Beyer 
said. “If one is interested in 
human services, the Peace Corps 
may be the job for you” he said. 
He added that he hopes St. Mi- 
chael’s students will keep up 
their interest in the Peace Corps 
and feels confident that a candi- 
date from St. Michael’s will even- 


_ tually be accepted this year. 
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Successful volleyball team seeks more fans 


by Tom Caron 

The St. Michael’s varsity vol- 
leyball team winds up its 1983 
season this Saturday with a home 
game against St. Rose College. 

The Knights, sporting a 7-6 
record, have been an unknown 
commodity to most of the stu- 
dents at St. Michael’s. First-year 
coah Jean-Paul Farineau says fan 
support has gotten stronger as 
the season has progressed, but 
adds he “still would not call vol- 
leyball a major sport at St. Mi- 
chael’s.” Farineau, who came to 
Winooski from California, says 
he thinks it’s too bad more peo- 
ple aren't interested in women’s 
volleyball. “Women’s volleyball 
has become as, if not more than, 
interesting as men’s volleyball,” 
said Farineau. “While there may 
not be a lot of power,” Farineau 
thinks women’s volleyball is 
“pleasing to the eye.” 

The Knights have played well 
all season, beating teams such 
as New Hampshire College (3-0), 
Colby-Sawyer (3-0), and Bates 
(2-0). Two of the Knights’ best 
showings, however, resulted in 
losses. The squad played good 
defense in a homecoming game 
against Clarkson. With a good 





~ BS bs Ee ay Bes ss 
Women’s Soccer 
_ The women's soccer team ended their season with victory, 
' defeating Castleton State College 2-1. Kristin Blair, ( 19), 
|, moves in on the offense of Castleton. Pam Melcher clinched 
_ the victory with a goal in the last five minutes. The women’s 

_ season closed with a 5-5-1 record. (»boto by Chrissy Burtis> 


crowd on hand, Clarkson pre- 
vailed by a score of 3-2. Another 
tough loss for Farineau’s team 
came last Wednesday against 
Plattsburgh. Although Platts- 
burgh won by a 3-0 margin, 
Farineau thought his squad 
“played better than we ever 
have,” but were “outclassed” by 
a “very strong” Plattsburgh team. 
Farineau added that he thought 
his team has gotten “nothing but 
trouble from New York teams.” 
The 1983 Knights consist of 
10 women. The squad is led by 
fourth-year student Robin Kelley. 
Farineau said Kelley is “probably 
the most valuable player on the 
team — primarily because of her 
setting ability as well as excel- 
lent defensive play.” Another 
standout on this year’s team is 
captain Diane DeSantis. The 
third-year student is described 
by Farineau as a “great form 
player,” and Kathleen “KJ” Mar- 
tin, who Farineau_ says is an 
“excellent passer,” and plays 
“excellent defense.” Farineau 
also cited third-year student 
Jennifer Cuty, and second-year 
students Julie Gallagher and 
Maggie Harding as having im- 
proved tremendously since last 
season. First-year students Gina 













TRIVIA QUESTIONS 
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. Who was the first driver to 
win the Indianapolis 500 with 
an average of over 150 miles 
per hour? 

. Who was the first woman to 
break the six second barrier 
in 4-mile drag racing? 

- Name the drag racer in the 


bh 


Ww 


top-fuel category who dom- 


inated the sport in the 1970s 
and was nicknamed “Big 
Daddy.” 


Answers to last week’s questions: 


}. Toronto Arenas 
2. Fran Tarkenton 
3. 1960 


Send answers, along with name 
and box number, to post office 
box 2885, campus mail. The 
entry with the most correct 
answers wins a $2 gift certifi- 
cate that will be valid any night 
and can be used towards any 
product in St. Michael’s Rath- 
skellar. 

In case of a tie a winner will 
be chosen by lottery. 


Answers to questions 
two weeks ago 

1. 1927-28 

2. 1956-57 

3. 1964 


McGillicuddy and Lisa Pretsch 
saw some action this year. Fari- 
neau will lose three players to 
graduation this year. In addition 
to Kelley, the volleyball mentor 
will lose offensive threats Diane 
Stockton and Michele Wind. 
Summing up the 1983 season, 
Farineau said he was pleased 
with his team’s progress. “We've 
been hampered by our size and 
inexperience, but have im- 
proved since last year. Win or 


CC builds 


by Denise Wheeler 


A strong sense of team unity 
and improvement in running are 
the factors that men’s cross 
country coach, Zaf Bludevich 
measures success by. Accord- 
ing to Bludevich this years men’s 
team has been “outstanding.” 
The team’s record of 12 wins 
and no losses is further evidence 
of their success. 

After losing four key runners 
that ran on last year’s team, 
Bludevich did not expect such 
a victorious season. He said the 
triumph of the men’s team is 
“a tribute” to all the runners 
“who did everything asked of 
them and more.” Brian Curtin, 
Tim Tatro, and Steve Page “came 
on strong” in the “team effort,” 
and Whitney McBride and John 
Fournier had “outstanding per- 
formances’ this year. 

McBride also feels that the 


lose, our games are beconung 
more exciting to watch. ” 

Looking on to 1984, Farineau 
said his first priority was to have 
his team entered in more tour- 
naments next season. The coach 
also said he would eventually 
like to see the start ofa women’s 
volleyball tournament here at 
St. Michael's. 

Farineau said he will try to 
find some experienced fresh- 
men for next season, but added 


that he has other plans for next 

year’s team. The coach said he 

would like to find talent on 

campus. Farineau, who has run 

clinics for people not knowl- 
edgeable in the sport of volley- 
ball, said he wants people who 

are enthused about playing the 

sport, people who “want to 
come out and learn more skills.” 
Farineau summed up his philos- 
ophy with the phrase “anybody's 
welcome.” 


impressive season 


men’s team had “an impressive 
season. We were a strong team... 
we did really well.” 

Bludevich found this team 
“confident in themselves and in 
their ability to run and win.” 
The key to their success is that 
“they made a real commitment.” 

The coach believes that the 
women’s record of 1 win and 8 
losses does not reflect the tal- 
ent of the runners. He said the 
women’s team has improved. In 
a meet last Saturday against 


Plattsburgh, each runner bet- 


tered her time by at least one 


. minute from last year’s race. 


Despite sickness of the wom- 
en on the team and a heavy aca- 
demic workload, the women’s 
team’s largest setback, accord- 
ing to captain Maggie Diederich, 
is “teams we wete comparable 
to no longer have teams.” This 
is due to “lack of interest.” The 
“lack of realistic competition 
has made it tough...the record 


looks bad but we had a good 
team.” Diederich feels that “both 


teams worked hard, it was great.” 

Runners Linda Dunn and Britt 
Fitzgertald were praised by Blu- 
devich for their strong perfor- 
mance. He said Diederich has 
“been really good.” She has run 
cross country for four years and 
“the kids look to her for direc- 
tion.” 

The entire women’s team has 
“concentrated a lot on running, 
they enjoy it.” Bludevich said. 

The men and women ran in 
the Eastern Division II Qualifier 
for the Nationals Oct. 29. Blu- 
devich expects the St. Michael’s 
College men’s team to come in 
the top five from New England. 
McBride feels that this year St. 
Michael’s College will do bet- 
ter than it’s done in the past. 

As the season draws to a close 
Bludevich says, “It was fun...we 
accomplished what we wanted.” 


WDOT to cover b-ball 


_ by Tom Caron 
The St. Michael’s men’s bas- 


ball program,” and added that 


“heightened new interest in the 


ketball team will have radio coy- he thought there would be program.” 


erage during its 1983-84 season. 

Last Thursday, Athletic Direc- 
tor Edward P. Markey announced 
an agreement which had been 
met between St. Michael’s and 
WDOT, a 5,000-watt AM radio 
station located in Burlington. 

Tony Adams, sports director 
at WCAX-TV will announce play- 
by-play for all Purple Knights 
games. Joining Adams, who an- 
nounced St. Michael’s games in 
the 1950's, will be John LaBerge. 
LaBerge was color commenta- 
tor last year when WVMT broad- 
casted the Knights’ games. 
WVMT dropped St. Michael’s 
basketball after the 1982-83 
season, and will broadcast UVM 
hockey this year. 

According to Tom Conrad, 
assistant basketball coach, La- 
Berge did most of the work to 
find a replacement for WVMT 
this season. LaBerge’s J.L. Pro- 
duction Company made the 
package which WDOT finally 
accepted. 

First-year basketball coach Jim 
Casciano said the coverage is 
another step towards making 
basketball at St. Michael’s “first 
class,” and said he thought radio 
coverage “adds a special, excit- 
ing element to the program.” 

Adams said he was “delight- 
ed to see that St. Michael's has 
been able to effect a home and 
away schedule for its basket- 


Bob Milliken a 6-2 junior guard, goes up for an easy 





in last year’s game against the University of Vermont. Milliken 
is expected to take over the role of point guard for the Purple 
Knights this season. 


photo by Dave Durette 





Sports Blotter 





by A. John Murphy 







With the exceptions of volleyball and cross-country, this 
year’s fall sports are over with. During the months of Septem- 
‘ber and October, I was very busy with academics and this 
paper. Busy to the point that I completely overlooked one of 
the most successful varsity teams this fall, the women’s tennis 
team. Though my oversight was completely unintentional, I 
must apologize to Head Coach Beth Cleary and her squad. 

The team ended the season with a 6-3 record overall. 
Highlighting the season were decisive victories over St. Rose 
College, 9-0, and two wins over cross-town rival Trinity College, 
of Burlington. 

Gretchen Richter and Robin Putnam were co- -captains of 
the squad. Richter said the team’s strength was concentrated 
in singles. Strong performances were turned in by Sheila 
Peterson, Jeanne Duffy, Ruth Reardon and Beverly Kasper 
throughout the scheduled 10-match season. However, only 
nine matches were played this season due to a rain-out against 

Potsdam College. 

This was Cleary’s first year at the helm of the team. Cleary 
came to St. Michael’s from the University of Vermont where 
she graduated in 1980. While at UVM , Cleary was a member 
of the tennis team in 1978 and 1979. 

The chance for increased success on this squad is great. The 

_ team will not be losing any players to graduation and with the 
experience the team gained this year they will definitely be a 
team of the future. Putnam and Richter are both optimistic for 
next season. 
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Nick Clary, head coach of the men’s tennis team, has decided 
to step down from his post after seven seasons. Clary said he is 
resigning to deyote more time to his family and his academic 
commitments as an English professor here at St. Michael's. 
|} Clary has a combined record of 48-25 as head of the Purple 
# Knights. In his seven seasons Clary has led the men’s tennis 
|} team to six winning seasons. 

_Clary’s career has been highly successful and he will be 


























At last week’s Student Association meeting Jim Casciano, 
head: coach of the men’s basketball team, and Don Maillard, a 
second-year player on the team, presented their views 
supporting the closing of the Ross Sports Center gym between 
the hours of 3-7:30 p.m. 
Maillard gave his presentation from the perspective of a 
_ player, and Casciano presented his views as coach. 

_A motion was made by a member of the General Assembly 
to have Mike Samara look into the situation from his official 
capacity as Dean of Students. The motion was passed with a 
vote of 35-25. 

Student Association Athletic Chairperson Brian Cummings 
said he will be looking for a compromise to the situation. 
Cummings thought that a compromise is necessary because 

“the students will not stand for anything less.” 

Cummings said he felt he would be able to present Samara’s 

_ findings at last night’s Student Association meeting. 























_ The National Basketball Association began its 37th season 
Friday night. The big story in this year’s season is if Ralph 
- Sampson, the league’s first draft choice by the Houston Rockets, 
_willbe able to compete in the same court as Artis Gilmore and 
Moses Malone. 

Sampson is regarded as a future dominating force in the 
N.B.A. People must remember that John Elway was also sup- 
posed to set the NEL. on fire as quarterback of the Broncos. 
However, Elway fell flat on his face and had to be pulled out of 
the first three games of the season and is currently the back-up 
quarterback on the team. Hopefully Sampson will be able to 
play up to his heralded potential, unlike spoiled John Elway. 

This season the Philadephia 76ers will be trying to be the 
first team since the 1969 Celtics to win two successive 
- championships. The 76ers will face strong competition from 
__ § the Los Angeles Lakers, New York Knicks and Boston Celtics. 

The Celtics are sporting new owners and a new coach this 
year. Larry Bird has also signed a new multi-year contract, so 
_ the Celtics appear serious about their run for the championship. 

es e e e e 
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The New York Rangers are still sporting the best record as 

of Friday in the National Hockey League. The Rangers are off to 

_ their best start in their 58-year history and appear to be a real 

threat to win the Stanley Cup. 

a) On the other end of the scale, the defending Stanley Cup 
Champion New York Islanders, are off to their worst start 

since their second year in the league. 
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Field Hockey 


A Franklin Pierce defender clears the ball sion II University of Lowell, and winning the 
out of her area as Lori Kenyon (#30) and SMC Tourney. 
Maureen Turner (*12) try to score on the Head Coach Kathy O'Neil will lose nine 
rebound. The Knights lost the season finale, players at the end of this season to graduation 
before approximately 50 fans, by a score of including: Lynn Taplin, St. Michael’s all-time 
1-0. leading scorer; Janet Scanlan, who set a-single 
The St. Michael’s field hockey squad ended season scoring record her senior year; and 
its season with a 7-8 record. The Knights lost defenseve stalwarts Dawn Taylor and Paula 
the first four games of the year, but came alive Roache. 
in October and won seven ofits next 12 games. | The Knights hope that they will be able to 
Highlights of the season included a 2-0 win keep the momentum gained in the second half 
over St. Lawrence University, a fine defensive of this season and start their 1984 campaign 
performance against nationally ranked Divi- on a good note. 


Balls charge 


defeated int 
footballl finals : pat SCHOOL 


by Lauren Boucher OF MOOG ON G D O 


Finals in off-campus flag foot- ; : 
ball were held on Nov. 1 when IS NOW offering a 
the Spliffs took on the Balls. In 
the games deciding who would PRE-WINTER SPECIAL! 
enter the finals the Spliffs were é 


victorious over Company P. The 
Spliffs won 22-6 with scoring 


done by Kevin Torpey, Mark 2 people can train for the price 
oe ee ee ne of 1 tuition in any of our regular 
eee eS programs starting at $75 for 3 months. 


The Geeks and the Senior Hall 
Animals tied in an on-campus - 
flag football match held Oct. 24. 
The play-off game was held Oct. 
31 and the winner of that game 
took on the Brewsers yesterday. 

The Hurlers defeated St. 
Ichael’s Leg in a soccer match 
held Oct. 24. The Boca Chica’s 
forfeited a game to the Ski Team 
on Oct. 25. The winner of the . 4 Ri, ae 
Hurlers versus Ski Team game 
will play the Aliens in the final 
game of the season. 

Russ Merrick defeated Bill 
Bowen, 6-1, 6-2, in the intramu- 
ral tennis finals held at the UVM 
indoor courts on Oct. 24. 

There were a number of for- ‘ 
feits in men’s volleyball on Oct. For information call 879-6763 or 879-6584 
24 and 25. Teams that forfeited 


were the Spikers, the Geeks, KIM SCHOOL OF MOO GONG DO 


Tokio and Company P. In other 

games L defeated Pink Steel, the 13 Susie Wilson Road, Essex 

Fudge Packers defeated the Hur- (across from Town Plaza Shopping Center) 
lers, the Moles defeated Alumni 


and the Fudge Packers defeated 
the Troys. : 7 World Moo Gong Do 


s of Training: 


The Hamelettes defeated as Shi 
Ryan 1&2 in women’s volleyball. a f\2\ Association Headquarters 


Staff defeated Ryan 3&4 and the ; 
Hamelettes forfeited a game to ~ <4_| MASTER DAE YUNG KIM 
the Former Hogs. ' 

Volleyball schedules can be ; 
obtained in the intramural office ~ = Founder and President 
of Ross Sports Center. 
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1, refreshing ¢ 
and, enjoyed in moderation— 


as = ene SR : ae : i 
aste of Seagram’s 7 & TUR” It also stirs with the light 
the perfect partners for dance fever. 













er stirs wil the coo 


‘When the beat get. ‘ i 
taste of Seagram's 7 & diet 7UP® Real chart toppers: 


Dance fever stirswith 
Seven & Seven _ 
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